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Selling to Forty Farm 
Magazines 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 
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How Writers Make Good 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE 





This Funny Business 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 




















LITERARY SEE-SAWING--- 
CAN YOU AFFORD IT? 


Mr. (Name on request) thought he could. Read his letter, just received: 


“I wrote for six years before I realized I would have to give up trying to write, 
or else get help. Stranger still, I was inclined to believe most critics were frauds. 
However, after reading many of your writings in the leading magazines, I knew one 
of your position and knowledge could not be otherwise than honest. I learned from 
your first criticism that you were not only honest, but absolutely frank. Moreover, 
your criticism was invaluable. When you gave me the chance to work with you in 
the Professional Collaboration Service, I was delighted. I could not imagine how you 
could help me to write a story, step by step, for such a small fee. Nevertheless, the 
story is now finished, and I would not take anything for the benefit I have derived.” 


Dr. (Name on requst) says 
“I rewrote the story you criticised for me, benefiting by your criticism. It sold 
on the second trip out.’’ (This client prefers to make his own editorial contacts to 


having an agent make them for him.) 


I receive similar letters every day. To really sincere inquirers I shall be 
pleased to send some of them—letters thanking me for criticism such as their 
writers never knew could be had: letters concerning sales: letters reporting that 


this client and that has secured a staff position. 





My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into 
roreign languages I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. 
PROFESSIONAL 


CRITICISM AND SALES 


SERVICE COLLABORATION SERVICE 








My Professional Collaboration 


Terms (each ms. charged for separately): Service is not a *‘Course.’’ It is intensive individual 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up work with the client, during which we write a story 
to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, a step by step, from the plot germ to the 
a » ‘ z pted manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 

$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to Poa yet » 
= & tical training possible. The client learns HOW by 

35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, DOING--NO 4 

, ’ ’ A. NG—NOT by READING ab how s 2b 
$20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. else did it. . about how somebody 
They rad Although I am called upon to do a tremendous 


amount of work in this Service, the terms are sur- 
a: ' prisingly low and convenient. 
3 7 x aes Particulars on request. 





b 6including typing Some clients in this service have sold the story 
I back . igment even before they had completed the payments. Others 




















n brief 

. Pt sie : ; have sold stories written while they were still work- 

P : sian ing on the collaboration story with me. All testify 

r to do s to the value of this Service to anyone striving for 

a literary success. 
The Commission Charged on Sales This Service is entirely independent of the Criti- 
is ¢ cism and Sales Service. 
9 P. O. Box 2602-N, 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Author of — or = 
“Landing The Editor's Checks’. $3.00 Post Paid 


Drawer A-1, P. O., 


“Writing Novels To Sell” $2.50 Post Paid 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Autographed individually for each purchaser 
(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
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Hearst Challenges 


O challenge the chic and metropolitan 

leadership of Vogue and New Yorker, 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst bought 
back Smart Set, 221 West 5%th St., New 
York. Doubtless the editorial policy will 
take an abrupt change. In its three decades 
of publication Smart Set has run the plank 
from a magazine of Gibson Girl tales to 
salacious confession stories. At one time it 
was edited by H. L. Mencken and George 
Jean Nathan, who imbued some literary 
standing to it for a while. 

Smart Set was owned recently by the pub- 
lisher of Photoplay and Opportunity. The 
new editor will be Arthur H. Samuels, for- 
mer associate to publisher Raoul H. Fleisch- 
mann’s New Yorker. The first Hearst step 
so far has been to hire away from the latter 
magazine Peter Arno, clever artist. One of 
Arno’s best known illustrations shows a 
young man and woman trudging on a com- 
try road at night up to a village constabulary. 
The young man is carrying the back seat of 
an automobile under his arm. He says to 
the constable: “Officer, I want to report 
the loss of a stolen car.” 

























New Staff 
H. K. Fly of MacKinnon-Fly Publica- 
tions, Inc., has announced that Walter W. 
Liggett, of investigating fame, has been 
named editor of Plain Talk. Liggett for- 
merly wrote feature articles based on in- 


vestigations condemning prohibition for 
Plain Talk. Delbert Clark, formerly of the 
New York Times, is new managing editor. 


According to information we have at this 
date, Miss Evelyn Light is still assistant 
editor, and Burton Rascoe is no longer a 
member of the editorial staff. 


Wins $7500 

RVING FINEMAN, author of “This 

Pure Young Man,” is the winner of the 
$7,500 prize in the Longmans, Green and 
Company first novel contest. The final de- 
cision of the judges, Lewis Mumford, Julia 
Peterkin, and Ernest Boyd, was announced 
June 27. The winning novel chosen from 
among 1000 manuscripts submitted in the 
competition will be published by Longmans 
in September. 





WOODSTOCK MODERN TYPEWRITER 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


It was built for the business of today. 





Ask for demonstration. 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


WOODSTOCK 


General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





It was designed to excel all other 
machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
racy and satisfaction in work done a 
little better than it was ever done before. 





Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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Other countries in Posta! Union, including Canada, $2.50 a year. 
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UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPTS will receive the careful attention of the editor, but no responsibility 
is assumed in case of loss in mails. Stamped, self addressed envelopes must be enclosed in all 


manuscripts. Aron M. Mathieu, Business Manager; J. 
triice, Circulation Manager. 


B. Edwards, Advertising Manager; M, 


Entered as Second Class Matter April 1. 1921, at the Post Office at Cincinnati, Ohie under the Act ot March 3rd, 1879 
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Advice for Psychologists 


HIS rather sharp advice from James Op- 

penheim, former editor of Seven Arts 
and contributor to most of the quality maga- 
zines came after a rather animated if not 
bristling correspondence between Mr. Op 
penheim and WriteEr’s DicestT. 


My advice to young writers who want to 
write and sell articles on psychology is 
to study the subject for 17 years, the first 
year devoted to Freud and Adler, and the 
other 16 years to Jung. Then receive a 
letter of invitation from the editor of The 
Thinker tu write for them, and convince 
the staff you are not offering them hokum. 

Whereupon sweat blood trying to make 
something almost as hard as Einstein (ein 
stein means of course one stone) into 
something in the American language. If this 
doesn’t work, start life over again with a 
different line. 


Writers who want to read that over which 
Mr. Oppenheim has sweat can possibly get 
a sample copy by addressing the editor of 
The Thinker, 49 West 45th at New York 
Citv. 






















Wins $2000 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces that in the $2,000 prize contest on 
The Heroic Appeal of Christianity to Young 
People, the judges have chosen “Silver 
Trumpet,” a novel by J. Wesley Ingles, of 
Stony Brook, L. I. This is a swift-moving, 
heart-gripping story of modern college life 
in a co-ed college. 

In the contest for a manuscript on Re- 
ligion in Education, the judges declared that 
no manuscript merited the award of the 
prize. 

The judges for the contest were: William 
A. Freemantle, D.D., Dean of School of 
Theology of Temple University; Otto F. 
Nolde, Ph. D., Instructor School of Educa- 
tion, University of and In- 
structor Mt. Airy Theological Seminary, 
and Edward S. Bradley, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of English, University of Penn 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania, 











And receivea checks totaling $2,770.00. 
first stories brought $400.00. 


American and English magazines. 


types ot stories in demand 


TWENTY-TWO NEW WRITERS 


SOLD THEIR FIRST STORIES 


Through My Agency 
DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1930 


None of these writers had ever sold fiction before; one of these 
During the same period I| placed $10,468.00 worth of fiction for my old clients with leading 


I get results for my clients because I am in touch with the market and my clients are coached to write the 









HAVE YOU THE COURAGE TO FACE FACTS? 


If you have been unsuccessful in placing your work, you want to know why you are not selling ; if you 


have placed only a few of your stories you want to know how to increase your sales. If you're a “drifter” 
you'll wish for success but never do very much about it. There are thousands of that kind of ‘writers’? who 
lever get out of the ‘‘amateur”’ class. 

BUT, if you havé the determination to succeed, you won't let yourself be licked! 


Writing today is a highly specialized vocation. Fiction is judged by editors not by its literary merit as 
nuch as by tts particular suitability te their individual requirements. Only someone in personal touch with the 
al and their preferences can give you a candid professional opinion of your work's sales possibilities and 
oach you to produce salable fiction. 

YOUR STORY MIGHI HAVE BEEN AMONG THE SALES MENTIONED ABOVE. MY BUSI 
NESS IS SELLING STORIES AND I AM INTERESTED IN DEVELOPING MY CLIENTS INTO 
STEADY CONTRIBUTORS TO MAGAZINES, 


] SEL SHORT STORIES — NOVELETTES — ARTICLES 
SERIALS — BOOKS 
The time for action is this minute. 


; [If you wish to increase your sales or even to make your first sale, 
write for the terms under which I work with my clients—NOW 


| AUGUST LENNIGER 


155 East 42nd: Street New York, N. Y. 


Literary Agent 
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Write for— 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 
WOMAN 


Have you a New Angle on 
the Woman Problem? 


Do you know of women 
who are making Unique 
Successes in Unique Lines? 


Can you give us Pointers 
on feminine Sports, Psy- 
chology, or Dress? 


Do you long to tell the 
world what you think of 
Mankind—-and its reaction 
to the modern business 
woman? 


Can you be funny ina Nice 
Way? 


Here is Your Chance 
The INDEPENDENT WOMAN 


is in the market for articles and stories 
of this type, from one to two 
thousand words in length. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The National Federation of 
Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
Room 912 
1819 Broadway, | NEW YORK CITY 


Circulation 58,000 
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Nothing Doing 
O stem a rumor among writers that 
Literary Digest is buying manuscripts, 
the editor of that weekly has asked us to 
reprint the following form rejection used 
by him on all free lance material, 

“We receive many manuscripts of undoubted 
merit which we regret we are compelled to return 
because, as you will notice upon examining our 
pages, our articles are condensed from other 
periodicals or from books, and we use no original 
communications.” 


le on Acceptance 

Ramer Reviews, Inc., will now pay one 
cent a word on acceptance for all material 
used in Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, and 
the new publication Wow. For Broadway 
Nights, Real Story Book, and Ginger Stories 
we will pay three quarters of a cent a word 
on acceptance. 305 FE. 46th St., New York. 


Propaganda 
NE of the ways in which the general 
public receives so-called “information” 
is succinctly expressed in a multigraphed 
letter sent out by the Educational Lists 
Company, Inc., to various manufacturers. 
This letter reads as follows: 


SCHOOL PROPAGANDA 

Many national advertisers have found 
that their school propaganda has succeeded 
because of the intelligent co-operation on 
the part of our organization. 

During the past eight years we 
served 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
Lavoris Chemical Co., 

The Sugar Institute, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Worcester Salt Co., 
Keystone Varnish Cc., 
Binders Board Mirs, Ass'n, 
Natl. Terra Cotta Society 
and many others. 

All these people have benefited in some 
way by our wide expcrience in school pro- 
paganda. 

We shall welcome an opportunitv to 
discuss educational publicity as it affects 
your particular 

Epucationat Lists Co., Ine. 

Waiter’s Dicest carries this information 
because it expresses in a sense the way in 
which editors wish writers to further their 
editorial program of tieing up most stories 
with the general policy of the advertising 
manager. Disgusting as this is. it remains 
for all a free lance writer can do a fait 
accompli, 


have 


case. 
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Britain’s Close Behind 

T IS interesting to note that the “Literary 

Guild” idea, so much opposed at first by 
publishers and in certain circles still mili- 
tated against in America, has now even ta- 
ken root in conservative [:ngland. The Book 
Guild, with five English authors as judges. 
Thomas Burke, Ethel Mannin, Beatrice 
Kean Seymour, J. D. Beresford and George 
A. Birmingham, is eager to guide the British 
book buyer's selections. ‘There are signs 
that the bookworm is turning against the 
mass of books that are unloaded upon him 
every vear,” Mr. Burke is reported to as- 
sert. “The intermediate public which pos- 
sesses cultivated taste, does not want to 
hother with the hackneyed novels that appear 
at the rate of ten a week, but at the same 
time is not sophisticated to the point of want- 
ing only the rare and exotic.” And Miss 
Mannin is reported to have added, “There 
are some 12.000 to 14.000 new hooks pub- 
lished annuallv--how is the poor reader to 
sift the sheep from the goats ?” 

The “Literary Guild” idea seems to have 
hecome pretty firmly established. 





Looky Here! 

William Henry Fiske, broadcasting a 
weekly radio “column” over Stations 
WRNY and WXAL, New York City, an- 
nounces that contributions to his column, 
which is in the nature of a review of cur- 
rent metropolitan life, will be welcomed. and 
that full credit will be given over the air to 
their authors. Prose is preferable to poetry, 
he says, and brevity to prolixity. Short 
dramatic sketches with two or three-char- 
acter casts might be considered. Squibs of 
from 75 to 150 words are especially desired. 
Contributions should deal with some aspect 
of city life, and contributors, in submitting 
material, are requested to give special atten- 
tion to its adaptability to broadcasting. 





Another Merger 
F great interest to free-lance writers was 
the recent merging of the Southern 
Ruralist Company of Atlanta, publishers of 
the Southern Ruralist, and the Progressive 











OULD YOU LIKE A $1,000,000 AUTHOR 
TO HELP YOU TO SUCCESS? 


Arthur B. Reeve, creator of Craig Kennedy, who has 
earned over a million dollars in ten years, says: 


“| will personaly 
help a few writ 
ers who show signs 
of ability in any 
literary direction. 
If your style is 
suited to shoit 
story writing. 
novels. articles, 
talkie scenarios or 
scripts, or radio 
plays. we may be 
able to work to- 
gether But if 
you are in the 
wrong groove. I 
will tell you so. 
frankly. Write me 
a full letter abour 
vourself today.” 


ARTHUR 








Times Bldg. 
New York 
City 
EDITORIAL NOTE.—As Arthur B. Reeve is the author of over 25 
best sellers, 500 stories and 30 moving pictures produced by Famous 
Players, Pathe, Universal, ete., it is to be expected that this un 
usual offer will result in ‘housands of letters. To limit this response 
only to SINCERE inquirers, Mr. Reeve bas established a nominal 
consultation fee of $5.00, which covers reading and criticism of 
any Manusc'ipt up to 5000 words. (Please enclose postage.) H. G 
Grey, Editorial Director for Arthur B. Reeve (formerly managing 

editor trade and fiction magazines). 
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Popular Fiction 


As It Is Today! 


HE fiction that fills our current day pulp 

Paper magazines (Adventure, Blue Book. 
Triple-X, Ranch Romances, Top Notch, etc 
etc.) is subject of many biting, devastat- 
ing remarks by contemporary critics. The 
public, meanwhile, who is the eventual judge 
of any public goods. continues to read and 
buy all the pulp paper fiction that publishers 
want to print. 


{sy all pulp paper fiction simply beyond hope? 
Is it purposely stupid? Are the critics 
merely disgusted because they can't write and 
sell pulp paper fiction? Should writers read 
pulp paper magazines? 


These questions and many more are promptly 
and intelligently answered in the September 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. Aron M 
Mathieu. whose May editorial in WRITER'S 
DIGEST, ‘‘Our Overrated Editors,"’ drew 
nation-wide attention from the magazine 
and newspaper press, has written “‘Fiction— 
As It Is Today" for the September issue. 
Read this fearless and honest editorial. As a 
writer, you will get real benefit from it, and 
as a lover of good articles you will be vastly 
entertained, 


























































WORDS 


Like Pearls Shine Best When 
They Are Well Matched 























OST writers do ‘‘spottvy’’ work. Their 

sentences are not uniformly good and often 
good thoughts are expressed in tiresome words 
and phrases. Roget's Thesaurus offers sparkling, 
zestful assistance to the writer. In its pages you 
will find synonyms and antonyms for tens of 
thousands of words and phrases. 


OR instance, if you want to use a word 

similar to speech, you will find literally 
scores of synonyms for this word in your copy 
of Roget’s. Here are just a few of the many 
different words it gives for speech: talk, par- 
lance, alaver, prattle, effusion, harangue 
soliloquy, fecundity, blurt, declaim, spout, ser 
monize, rant, and many, many others. 


You need this valuable book. Order your copy 
today. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 EAST 12TH STREET 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Gentlemen:—Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Roget's 
Thesaurus. for which I enclose $2.50, payment in full 
If you want a year's subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 
and a Roget's enclose $3.50 and check here. [J 
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Farmer Company of Birmingham, publish- 
ers of the Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, under the name of Progressive- 
Ruralist Company. The farm magazines 
published by both companies will be con- 
solidated into one publication, with a circu- 
lation of 1,135,000. Headquarters and pub- 
lication offices will be maintained both in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. 

The southeastern edition under the name 
of The Progressive Farmer combined with 
the Southern Ruralist and Farm Woman 
is expected to be issued on September Ist. 





Price Cut 

TREND in the publishing world that 

did not escape keen observers was the 
price reduction of Cosmopolitan from thirty- 
five cents to a quarter. Advertising sales- 
men of Cosmopolitan formerly used as their 
slogan, “The top million and a half,” when 
referring to their circulation. Calvin Cool- 
idge said of Cosmopolitan, “When you pay 
thirty-five cents for a magazine it takes on 
the nature of a book and you treat it ac- 
cordingly.” Editor Ray Long must now 
find new claims. 





New Angle 


O conquer the movies from without, the 
Talking Picture Publishing Company at 

? East 42nd St., New York, was organized 
last month. They plan to publish books for 
the talkie screen, just as other publishers 
turn out books for the legitimate stage, even 
though the play in question may not be 
produced. 

Some of the finest plays of the stage got 
their early prestige from people who read 
it in book form. It is probable that movies, 
too, can be used as a medium by the writer 
whether or not he wishes his play produced. 
The Talking Picture Publishing Co. offers 
to a new writer the chance for expression 
and publication even if the movie story 
editors turn his script down. The first book 
the new company has published is “Broken 
Melody”, by M. J. Spivack. 





HE June issue of Railroad Man’s Maga- 
zine contains a full and complete list of 
terms used by the railroad man. Writers 
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who intend doing a story for magazines in 
this field will do well to buy a copy. It is 
on sale at most newsstands, or send 25c to 
the editor at 280 Broadway, New York City. 


Regarding Style 

Somerset Maugham, in his new 
“The Gentleman in the Parlor,” (Double 
day, Doran), casts a doubt upon the value 
of the acquired style. He says, in part: 
“When I was young, I took much trouble 
to acquire a style; I used to go to the British 
Museum and note down the names of rare 
jewels so that I might give my prose mag- 
nificence, and I used to go to the Zoo and 
observe the way an eagle looked, or linger 
on a cab rank to see how a horse champed, 
so that I might on occasion use a nice meta- 
phor; I made lists of unusual adjectives so 
that I might put them in unexpected places. 
But it was not a bit of good. I found I had 
no bent for anything of the kind; we do 
not write as we want to but as we can, and 
though IT have the greatest respect for those 
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authors who are blessed with a happy gift 
of phrase, I have long resigned myself to 
writing as plainly as I can. I have a very 
small vocabulary, and | manage to make it 
do. I am afraid only because | see things 
with no great subtlety. I think perhaps | 
see them with a certain passion, and it in- 
terests me to translate into words not the 
look of them but the emotion they have 
given me. But I am content if I can put this 
down as briefly and baldly as if I were writ 
ing a telegram.” 


Medals 


Missourt’s college of journalism 

(styled the best in U. S. A.) used its 
prerogative to name some other leaders. 
New York Times was awarded a gold medal 
for being the “best United States news- 
paper.” La Prensa, outstanding newspaper 
of South America, and Percy Sutherland 
Bullen, United States correspondent of Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, also received medals. 
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DARYL DORAN says 
“Choose an agent. Only an agent can help you m 
missions, and open new markets for you regularly 





experience and contacts to handle your work. 
plus postage. There are no other services to sell. 
single poems, and photoplay “‘originals.”’ 

typing on accepted work without charge. 


Six North Michigan Avenue 


SPECIAL LIMITED 


cessful produced ‘‘originals,”’ 
Never Waver,”’ 


ration with Mr. Doran. 
collaboration is for sincere writers only. 
} at least one story of their own. 
in talent-ability test. Address: 


Six North Michigan Avenue 





The Daryl Doran agency, representing writers, publishers, and producers, is well prepared through 
The terms are ten per cent commission on sales 


Special department for screen plays. 
Submit work direct for reading, stating where shown 
before, and what you have sold, or send stamp for further information. 


Sales Department 


DARYL DORAN 





Mr. Doran. former studio staff writer, technical assistant, director, author of over twenty suc 
i including ““The Yellow Streak,’’ ‘“‘Beyond the Kingdom,” ‘“‘Women 
and “‘The Seventh Sententel,’’ offers to train several 
photoplay writing, carrying them from the fundamentals up to their first story written in collabo 
Positively limited to writers who have never sold to the screen. 
Mr. Doran will work with them until they have placed 
Send stamp for application and examination blanks to compete 


Service Department 


DARYL DORAN | 


ake the ‘big time,’ countless sub 


save you 


All classes of work are handled except songs 
Revision and re 


Address: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OPPORTUNITY 


talented writers in modern 


This 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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-Here’s a Real Idea 
To Help You Write 


[S your mind there is material for at least 
one good story. Mystery, murder, love, 
humor, trade journal or what not, you surely | 
have the makings of at least one good story in 

ur system. Why aren't you selling it? 
We'll tell you why! Because you aren’t sure | 
what general shape your story would take. | 
You can’t focus your mind on your story 
because you aren’t sure of its form. Should | 
it be a 50,000-word serial. or should it be a 
4,000-word short? Should the story have lots 
of hip (as the movie people say) or should it | 
be homely and refined? 


Let us help you solve this problem | 


| END us a 100-word synopsis of your story and we'll 
send you the exact current editorial requirements of the 
magazine that buys stories similar to your own, with the 








| magazine’s name and correct address. Just write down 
| in 100 words or less the outline of your story. From : 
our knowledge of the markets we'll tell you exactly where 1 
| to sell it, and how the editor prefers his material. 
| Fea Zo gerd , C 
| This advice is given absolutely free with your two-dollar 
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Too Little Story 


A Fiction Writer Shows How an Inadequate Character Sketch or 
Psychological Study Can be Built Up Into a Genuine Story 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


RITERS who wonder reasonably why 

their fiction scripts often fly home- 

ward, usually fail for one of two reasons. 

I’m going to try to explain those reasons 

in this article, and to show what should be 

done to give the yarn a real chance of ac- 
ceptance by a fiction editor. 

Many writers, of course, wonder unrea- 
reasonably why they get the rejection slip. 
But I have in mind the numerous readers 
of Writer’s Dicest who really ought to be 
selling steadily because they have the quali- 
fications for turning out salable stuff. Yet 
their fiction scripts do not click with the 
fiction editor. 

Why? These writers, whose name is 
legion, ask themselves the question vainly. 
The reason for the rejection slip is a dark, 
unsolvable mystery to them. They know 
they have no wrong plot or character selec- 
tion; they know they have chosen good ma- 
terial and dealt with it, so far as they have 
gone, along acceptable and popular lines; 
they know the writing itself is good; they 
know they have chosen the most appropriate 
markets for their submissions, for they have 
studied their markets carefully both through 
the market notes and market articles in this 
journal, and also in the pages of the maga- 


zines they wish to reach. So the wonder is 
reasonable. 

You may note that I have spoken carefully 
of “their fiction scripts.” That’s the point. 
They are fiction scripts. They are not stories 
in the lawful sense of the word. If they 
were, they very likely would be taken, as 
they approach the formula and have merit 
in many respects that a fiction editor can 
hardly help perceiving. 

Countless well-written scripts are rejected 
because they have too little story. Fewer, 
but still many, go home because they have 
too much story. 

Speaking broadly, the writers who aim at 
high literary quality stumble into the former 
pitfall. They train their guns on the “quali- 
ty group,” the high-class women’s maga- 
zines and other publications which set and 
maintain a lofty literary standard. As they 
know that very good writing is required, 
they are apt to think too much of the writ- 
ing and too little of the story. 

On the other hand, there are the writers 
blessed with vivid imagination and a keen 
sense of the melodramatic. In their minds 
they see the story that has something doing 
all the time—something lively, not to say 
lurid. These writers are interested in plot 
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and action rather than the finer flowers of 
style, although they can write in a pleasant, 
straightforward, readable way. Their na- 
tural markets—at all events, until they gain 
more experience and better technique—are 
the fifty-seven varieties of action wood- 
pulps, and they try to batter breaches in the 
huge editorial fortress at those points. 

They are repulsed, in a vast number of 
cases, because they have too much story. 
This sometimes means that they have ex- 
aggerated the melodrama and overwritten 
the dialogue and action, which is done most 
frequently in Westerns and underworld 
yarns. But far more frequently the plotty 
fiction script for the wood-pulps fails be- 
cause it is too darned plotty. It has too 
much story, for the simple reason that 
there are too many stories in the single 
script. That is just as fatal as having no 
story worth speaking about. When you have 
too many stories, you have no story; for a 
good short story or any good drama must 
be about one thing, one dramatic crisis, one 
plot. 


ET US consider in this article the fiction 
script that has too’ little story. It is 
often a delightful thing of its kind, a 
genuine work of literary art, written with 
grace, charm, sympathy, and understanding. 
But it is only a character sketch or, at best, 
a psychological study. If the writer real- 
izes that there should be something doing in 
a script that claims to be a story, he offers 
some mere pretence of plot and action—a 
single situation, a bare anecdote, or a string 
of trifling and disconnected incidents. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any 
good sketch, any study of life and humanity, 
offers a foundation upon which an adequate 
and acceptable story may be built up. So, 
of course, does anything. You can always 
make a story by taking some characters and 
imagining things of sufficient fiction interest 
that happen to them and are done by them. 
The point is to imagine those things and 
then work them out in an entertaining and 
plausible way, instead of simply sketching 
the characters and showing the conditions 
under which they are living. Practically 
speaking, all of these character sketches and 
psychological studies end where they ought 
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to start. The foundation is mistaken for 
the building. 

Perhaps we had better take a supposititi- 
ous case, and see what can be done with it. 
General theory isn’t much good unless it is 
illustrated by particular example. Let’s con- 
sider a typical character sketch and see 
whether it can be made into a story. 

The character sketch is usually dominated 
by intense human sympathy, and is often 
sentimental and pathetic. The typical psy- 
chological study, however, commonly goes 
deeper and is more critical of the puppet or 
puppets used, seeking to offer some com- 
mentary on life and the ways of men. It is 
a character sketch and something more, but 
still it isn’t a story, as the commentary is 
not given by adequate plot and connected 
dramatic action. 

I will take the former, the bare character 
sketch, first. It might deal with a working 
girl—a waitress, for example, or a sales- 
lady in a department store. 

The girl is behind the counter of the 
restaurant during the rush hour. All the 
stools are occupied, and she is kept busy 
slinging the hash, the mulligan, and the Java 
to the hungry customers. Her tongue works 
as hard as her hands and feet, for she has 
to answer airy persiflage or more ardent ad- 
vances as wittily and diplomatically as she 
can. Something like this: 

“Say, baby, how about a little date to- 
night, when you get through?” The young 
truck-driver’s eyes were eager, but he spoke 
in carefully careless tones. “I’ll show you 
a real time.” 

“Whatcha got on your mind, big boy? 
Takin’ me for a nice walk down the aven- 
yoo?” But Letta’s voice was softer than 
her scornful words, and her pretty face 
flushed rosier than rouge had made it. 

“A walk! Sa-ay! Any jane I date up 
rides, and she rides some place where we 
can hoof it.” 

The young man’s pretence of injury was 
belied by the twinkle in his merry eyes. A 
nice kid, Letta thought. He could date up 
a broad easily enough. Knew his onions. 
And straight, probably. Oh, of course, he 
would try to get gay; but a wise girl could 
handle him and keep him nice. Might as 
well go, and see how things turned vut. 

So Letta played the game and kept the 
ball rolling. “Yeh, she rides! What in? 
The truck?” 

Before the outraged youth could reply, 
stunned as he was by the cruel imputation, 
the harried boss came bustling up. 
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“Hey, Letta! Wotcha think this dump is? 

A private tea-party. My Gawd! Cancha 

wait fer yer date ter chin with the boy 

friend? There’s two guys down the end o’ 

the counter ain’t even got their set-up yet.” 

Thus the author of the sketch takes Letta 
away to wait on other people just when 
things are getting hot with the truck-driver, 
and the sketch drifts on with more talk by 
or about the waitress, the customers, and 
the boss. It is a picture of life in a restau- 
rant patronized by the upper strata of the 
proletariat. Probably some pretence of a 
story is offered, but it is so obvious and so 
unimaginative that it is almost destitute of 
genuine fiction interest. 

For example—to mention the commonest 
form of trite development in such a sketch 
—Letta returns to the young man before he 
finishes his meal, makes the date, goes out 
with him, and “falls” for him promptly, as 
he does for her. Thus it is a love-at-first- 
sight yarn, practically plotless and utterly 
lacking in that essential element of dramatic 
conflict upon which alone action can be 
pyramided to a striking climax. The author 
thinks it is a human little love story, but 
there is no story in a love story when one 
simply says, “They met, they loved each 
other, and they decided to get married as 
soon as they could.” And, of course, it isn’t 
even a psychological study, for it only gives 
a truthful picture of surface ideas, emotions, 
and reactions. The writer records what is 
seen, and doesn’t try to peer behind the veil. 


HE chance for a story is always plain in 

a sketch of this general character. It is 
obvious in the supposititious quotation I 
have concocted. Letta is going out with the 
young man. Where will they go? What 
will they do? How will things come out? 
You can always start for a place, but you 
don’t know what’s going to happen to you 
on the road, or whether you’ll get there. It 
is this element of uncertainty in human 
affairs that makes stories, and it’s up to the 
writer to use that uncertainty in making 
them. The last words of Euripides’ “Afedea” 
should be pondered by every author, for they 
tell the secret of good fiction and drama. 


“The thing men looked for happens not, 
And a path there is where no man thought. 
So hath it fallen here.” 
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It isn’t even necessary to take Letta and 
her new boy friend out on their date. We 
can build the sketch up into a story right 
in the restaurant before he finishes his hash 
—assuming that dawning love hasn’t de- 
stroyed his appetite. 


There are any number of possibilities, 
for all kinds of things can occur in a restau- 
rant besides serving food and eating it. 
Hold-ups, for instance; or fires; or accusa- 
tions of theft; or sudden and furious quar- 
rels; or the entrance of a policeman, intent 
upon leading away one of the customers to 
the peril of the gallows. 


Instead of letting Letta flit about from 
one boy friend to another, simply describing 
a busy, pleasant, popular waitress and the 
way she acts and reacts during the rush 
hour, we must put on the thinking cap and 
imagine what she and the particular boy 
friend can do, suffer, and experience right 
away. The short story of swift and con- 
tinuous dramatic action is always the best, 
and always the likeliest to sell. We don’t 
have to wait hours or days or weeks, letting 
them grow thoroughly acquainted before 
they get into their jam, whatever it may be. 
They can get into that jam now—the sooner 
the better—and the story will be made by 
the interesting nature of the jam and the 
interesting and unexpected way they get out 
of it. 

As I have said, the possibilities are count- 
less. There’s the boss, for instance. Or a 
customer who butts in, thinking he has a 
string on Letta and trying to yank it. Or 
another waitress. Or the cook. (A tem- 
peramental cook is always a mighty good bet 
in a story.) 

The truck driver might be finicky about 
his food, and raise Cain—nicely, of course 
—because the cooking isn’t what it ought 
to be. Letta could champion his cause, feel- 
ing motherly towards the poor boy who’s 
expected to eat that awful stuff, and having 
her own grudges against the monarch of the 
range. And perhaps that potentate might 
have a passion for her himself, which would 
naturally precipitate dire dramatic conflict 
when he discovered that the undisciplined 
customer was not only beefing about a mere 
hair in the soup, but was actually assuming 
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a possessive, protective attitude towards the 
mutinous waitress. (By the way, that would 
not be a bad title for the story, if developed 
along these lines.) 

But, of course, the jam could be of a 
melodramatic, rather than a humorous na- 
ture. It’s simply a matter of choice, and of 
the way one’s imagination plays upon the 
problem of what to do with them now that 
we have them. Letta could be placed in 
some very awkward situation, involving her 
safety, her reputation, or even her life; and 
the young man could rescue her in some 
way that brings them very close together, 
perhaps showing her that he trusts and 
honors her when others do not. (A charge 
of theft could be used in this connection. ) 
Or, contrariwise, the boy friend could be 
suddenly faced by the melodramatic peril, 
and Letta could save him by some clever 
scheme or bright, unexpected idea. For in- 
stance, his deadly enemy, known as a fear- 
some gangster, might enter the restaurant 
with the intention of “taking him for a ride.” 
Naturally, this would have to be developed 
in a reasonable, logical, convincing way. And 
plottily developed, too, because the mere 
melodramatic anecdote is no more salable 
than the mere descriptive sketch. 


LETS look at the psychological study for 

a moment. It deals most frequently, per- 
haps, with a marriage tangle, nearly always 
presented entirely or mainly from the wife’s 
viewpoint. Boredom, disillusionment, grow- 
ing intolerance, husband and wife getting 
tired of playing the game, or getting careless 
about playing it peppily and properly. There 
is usually a double character sketch of the 
two, done with thorough understanding, and 
a clever, impressive presentation of a fami- 
liar dramatic problem continually encount- 
ered in real life by everybody who studies 
his fellow humans. 

But that’s all there is. The development 
and solution of the problem are so trite and 
transparent that they can’t be regarded as 
making a story. The husband and wife drift 
further apart, growing more bitter towards 
each other. Then, when they have broken 
or are on the verge of a break, something 
happens—commonly, the sickness or peril 
of a child—which binds them together more 
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firmly and happily than before. This hack- 
neyed ending is usually unconvincing, being 
in flat contradiction of the good psychology 
that has gone before. 

Here’s a tip for writer’s who would like 
to build a genuine marriage tangle story in- 
stead of a trite marriage tangle study. Why 
not write about the good sports in marriage 
tangles and divorces? They aren’t so com- 
mon as the naggers and the bickerers, per- 
haps, but they exist. Very often they can’t 
seem to live with each other, and can’t seem 
to live without each other. 

Not long ago a famous motion-picture 
actress, when giving evidence in her uncon- 
tested suit for divorce, appalled her lawyer 
by chatting to the judge at great length about 
what a dear, delightful, charming, generous, 
chivalrous chap her husband was. She 
painted him as a perfect husband for some 
other woman, and I have heard that she has 
since been exerting her talents as a match- 
maker to find him a perfect wife. There’s 
a good marriage tangle story in that, isn’t 
there? 

And one of the best-known actors in 
America has been married three times, each 
time to the same woman! They never broke 
in any real sense, for they were always good 
sports. They had plenty of quarrels, but 
never a mean and vicious one that left even 
a brief aftermath of bitterness. During the 
two marital vacations given them by the 
Divorce Court, they remained the best of 
friends, seeing each other almost daily. That 
has the makings of a story, hasn’t it? 

And another famous actor, an English- 
man, recently came out to California from 
England to visit his former wife and their 
grown-up daughter. He was returning a six 
months’ visit they paid him at his English 
country estate not long ago. Another story, 
surely! Marriage tangle yarns based on the 
sportsmanship of the good sports can be 
made unusual, pleasant, and highly enter- 
taining. And they stand a far better chance 
of sale than do the cleverest of those drab, 
dreary psychological studies of the too 
familiar. 

In another article, I will offer a few prac- 
tical suggestions about the yarn which has 
too much story instead of too little. 
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My Own Little Saga 






One of the Best Paid Outdoor Writers in the Profession Drives Into 
a Corner and Promptly Kills the Idea That an Outdoor Writer 


Must be an Expert. 


“It’s Much More Important to 


Understand Your Readers,” He Says, “Than to 
be Able to Write Books on the Proper 
Use of Rod and Gun” 


By Donatp Houcr 
Dusty Waters 


HAVE been writing for fifteen years. I 

never have made any startling money at 
it and I no longer depend upon it for a liv- 
ing. In fact, I find myself so thoroughly 
occupied with other things that I doubt if 
I’ll ever write much again. I have been a 
newspaper reporter, magazine special writer, 
and a free lance, and not very good at any 
of them. 

The field in which I have done most of 
my magazine writing is that of the outdoor 
publications—those devoted to fishing, shoot- 
ing, camping out, and so on. Although I 
am rather widely known as an outdoor 
writer, I know very little about the out- 
doors. Just at present it happens that I do 
not own a fishing rod, a line, or even a 
hook. Nor have I a gun—or even a bullet. 
In spite of these things I have a steady 
market and I get very good rates for every- 
thing I turn out. My purpose in writing 
this is to tell you how I do it, if you care 
to know. 

I have done it by always writing from the 
point of view of the reader, which saves me 
the trouble of being an “expert ;” by observ- 
ing the utmost economy in the use of the 
few things I do know or have experienced, 
and by selling my work. 

I got my first lesson in economy of ma- 
terial when I started to write. I wrote an 
article on camping out for the old Outing 
magazine, in which I explained how to dress 
properly, how to cook, how to keep warm 
of night, how to paddle the canoe, and I 
think, for good measure, I tossed in a few 
hints about avoiding mosquitoes. When I 
read the thing over it occurred to me that I 


had told all I knew. I had not provided for 
the future. So I took a pair of shears and 
cut the story into four parts. Then I took 
each part, threw in a little fancy writing, 
and made a separate article of it. Thus I 
sold four articles instead of one, and exactly 
quadrupled my honorarium. 

I saw right from the start that I never 
would be able to spend a great deal of time 
outdoors, and that even if I did I never 
would become expert at any phase of out- 
door sport. But I have learned how to make 
the most of my advantages. I have learned 
to talk much and say little. I have learned 
to select the slender thread of a story from 
a mass of outdoor experience, and by fol- 
lowing that thread through, avoiding every- 
thing else, leave the rest of the threads to 
themselves, for future use. 


FEW winters ago I took a trip by dog 

team for about 150 miles along the Min- 
nesota-Canada boundary wilderness. I wrote 
and sold eight stories about that trip with- 
in a year, and I have used parts of it in 
many others. I did not repeat. I did it 
this way: 

There are several phases to such a trip. 
For example, food and the manner of cook- 
ing it; the dogs; the people who live in the 
woods, and what they do in winter; cloth- 
ing ; scenery ; snowshoes; humor, and so on. 
It was quite possible to write eight stories 
about the trip, each one selecting a different 
thread, a different slant, a different theme, 
and following its course throughout the trip. 
I can still write stories about that trip. 
( Adv.) 
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Thus by writing around a subject, giving 
one view one time, another view the next, I 
stretch my material. Then there is another 
way of attacking an object from more than 
one side. This is in the use of a nom de 
plume. 

I have two or three, but mostly I use 
Dusty Waters. I used this name in writing 
one of the major stories about that trip. 
When I wrote the one under my own name 
I mentioned Dusty Waters as a member of 
the party. I mentioned him frequently. 
Then Dusty wrote a story of the trip. Dusty, 
I might remark, is a naive fellow, always in 
a humorous mood. When Dusty wrote, 
everybody chuckled. Why? Because he men- 
tioned me, and not in very flattering terms. 
He laughed at my pompousness. He told 
how I always came in last, he spoke of my 
“public,” he called me an “expert” and then 
blasted me. I went over well. I am perfectly 
willing to be laughed at, provided I do it 
myself, and then double up on my ultimate 
income. 


Let me tell you about Dusty Waters; I 
started him when I was running an outdoor 
page on the St. Paul News. On one side 
of the page I had a column under my own 
name, in which I ran the usual serious stuff. 
On the opposite side of the page I ran 
Dusty, who took a much lighter view of 
things. He made fun of me. He took 
stands opposite to mine, and usually won 
the argument. People couldn’t understand 
how he could hold his job and talk that 
way. They asked me who he was, where 
he got his pull, etc. Maybe you think those 
columns weren’t read? 

Nobody guessed we were the same. The 
editor of an outdoor magazine, a leader in 
the field, with whom I was not on very 
good terms, wrote Dusty and asked him for 
a signed editorial. He wrote it. 

I have been asked if this is fair. Is it 
nice to spoof the public? As a matter of 
fact, I spoof nobody. Dusty Waters was, 
and is real. He represents one side of me. 
Our arguments were actual ones—argu- 
ments between different sides of my own 
nature, of my own mind. I might mention 
that Dusty has won out, his mood has be- 
come mine. 
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Every writer, like every other human be- 
ing, is two or three people in one. He has 
doubts ; arguments against himself or against 
his ideas occur to him. Why not give these 
other people names, and let them write for 
you and help pay the rent? Often they’re 
better than you think you are. 

The trouble with the average nom de 
plume is that it is used by the writer indis- 
criminately to cover up poor work or else to 
sell stories that might be barred by the 
writer’s appearing too often in the same 
publication, or twice in one issue. Instead 
of this, why not a planned system of names, 
each with its own style, its own ideas, its 
own opinions. This is not faking. If you 
think you can fake it, try it and watch it 
flop. It must be an actual angle or phase 
of yourself. 


LTHOUGH economy of subject and the 

use of nom de plume has helped me get 
by as an outdoor writer on slender experi- 
ence, by all odds the one thing that has con- 
tributed most to my coup is the point of 
view I adopted. I early decided I would not 
try to become an “expert.” In passing, let 
me say that the “expert” complex that hits 
every one who gets something printed in a 
magazine devoted to a single field accounts 
for the short lives of many such writers. 
There are plenty of experts, far too many 
of them. 


I do not know much about the outdoors, 
but I know a lot about the outdoor people 
who read what I write. I look at their 
hobby not from the viewpoint of an authori- 
ty, who haughtily tells them what to wear 
and what to do and how to fish and how 
to aim a gun, nor from that of the expert, 
whose every cast brings a fish, and whose 
accounts of prowess with a gun leaves a 
general impression that the country is over- 
run with Daniel Boones. I write from their 
own viewpoint, and I talk their language, 
and I think their thoughts, and I discuss 
the little troubles we all have, and I miss 
easy shots and only occasionally catch a fish. 


If I go fishing and catch one scrawny 
fish, that’s what goes down. If I miss every 
shot, “Old Betsey” speaks in vain on the 
printed page. If I have lied its on the other 
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side. I do make a decent shot once in a 
while, but never yet have any of my read- 
ers heard about it. I once saw an old print, 
captioned “A Hit is History, A Miss is 
Mystery.” That’s my text. Let the his- 
torians write history, I’ll write mystery, at 
a larger word rate and more fun. 

Furthermore, the experts occasionally 
miss. I have seen them miss. I have seen 
them get backlashes and -snarl their lines. 
I have seen them get wet when sleeping out, 
and I have seen them burn the beans. And 
they have been perfectly charming under 
these circumstances. But do they write it? 
Never. They go home and sternly repress 
their human selves and become machines, 
and usually write like machines, and when 
“Old Betsey” speaks, something drops with 
a dull thud. That is, they cut the bonds 
that bind them to their readers, instead of 
cultivating these valuable bonds. The field 
of writing for hobby publications, or any 
others that deal with stated subject, is clut- 
tered up with writers who take themselves 
far too seriously. It’s costing the outdoor 
writers—and the outdoor editors, too—a 
great deal of money to discover that, after 
all, nobody gives much of a damn how many 
ducks you hit in a row. 


HE field is crowded with intense persons 

who feverishly cram their knowledge 
into compact paragraphs. The air is so thick 
with solid information you can cut it with 
a knife. Thick with the do-or-die determi- 
nation to force over one vital fact (or per- 
sonal opinion, which is gravely given the air 
of a vital fact) after the other. 

Let me digress a moment into another 
field. Look at Will Rogers. He reports the 
disarmament conference and his cables are 
read avidly by millions in preference to 
the reports of the experts. He gets more 
money for doing it than they do. He knows 
nothing about it. Nor can he be called a 
great humorist. People read his accounts 
of the conference because they knew that 
he looked at it through their eyes, answered 
the simple little questions they had in mind, 
told the little things they wanted to know. 

I think every writer who reports things 
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or writes technical copy should sit down for 
about an hour and close his eyes and open 
his mind, if he owns one, and think about 
Will Rogers. Rogers writes and talks plain 
common sense. He is not above admitting 
that he is puzzled by the same things that 
puzzle you and me. He is not above get- 
ting caught in the rain, nor wondering if 
he should wear his rubbers today, nor be- 
ing embarrassed, nor failing to understand 
things which, as a matter of plain fact, no- 
body else understands. Not even the ex 
perts. 





A few years ago there was a grand hula- 
baloo about the big deer herd on the Kaibab 
plateau in Arizona. One group of govern- 
ment mimeograph machine experts said there 
were 50,000 deer on the plateau and that 
they were starving from lack of browse. The 
others, equally well fortified, said there was 
nowhere near that number, and that they 
were supporting themselves in the style to 
which they had been accustomed. I was sent 
down by Outdoor America to make an in- 
vestigation and settle the matter. 

I went down under protest, because all 
sides had been given, the story had been told 
many times. It was a “cold” assignment. 
But I went. I had never seen a mule deer 
in my life. I started out on the assumption, 
which was correct, that I knew nothing 
about it, and couldn’t learn in three weeks, 
but that I had two eyes and two ears. I 
was given a horse and two mules and a 
Mormon guide and a lot of canned peaches, 
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and away we went. I asked questions. I 
listened. I looked at the browse and at as 
many deer as we could find. 

Instead of one story I wrote a series of 
five. I told exactly what I heard, what I 
saw. I repeated the questions I asked, and 
the answers. I frankly took the stand of a 
person who had never seen a mule deer be- 
fore. My series, I honestly believe, was 
read by more than read all the experts’ re- 
ports put together. I think many under- 
stood the whole question for the first time. 

I hope you get my point: I was sent down 
there by the readers of a magazine. I tried 
to represent them. I was one of them. I 
found out for them the things they wanted 
to know, because I knew, being one of 
them, the things they wanted to know. 

It occurs to me that too many writers 
spend too much time studying their subject 
and not anywhere near enough studying the 
people for whom they are writing. After I 
had left the forest I met, in Jackson’s Hole, 
one of the outstanding conservation experts 
of the country on his way to the Kaibab. 
I had not been with him for twenty minutes 
before he had explained to me exactly what 
the trouble was in the Kaibab, exactly what 
the situation was, and precisely what was 
the remedy. I asked him if he had ever been 
there. The answer was no. He had never 
been in that part of the country in his life, 
had never seen a mule deer in its native 
habitat. But he knew the answer in ad- 
vance. He was an expert. And he wrote 
it that way. 


AM far from popular with the other out- 

door writers. They do not like me. They 
know me for a person who goes shooting 
or fishing frequently, knows little about it, 
calls a rod a pole and breaks other of their 
little rules that stamp them as experts. They 
take a two months’ trip into the widerness, 
come out laden with mosquito bites (which 
they never mention. Subsequently I claim 
to have discovered the mosquite bite in 
print) and they write an encyclopedia. I 
write just as much, and at as good or better 
rates, of having spent Saturday afternoon 
just outside the city trying in vain to catch 
a perch. 

I have double crossed all the other out 
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door writers because I have not stuck to the 
rules. The first rule is that you must up- 
hold the dignity of the craft by taking the 
“expert” pose. You must not indicate to 
the common crowd of readers, either by 
direct statement or by inference, that there’s 
a chance they know as much about it as you 
do, or that they have been as many places 
and seen as many things as you have. 

The idea in this respect seems to be that 
if the readers suddenly got an idea you did 
not know more than they do, they would 
either quit reading you, or having discovered 
the open sesame to writing for the outdoor 
magazines, would all begin to write, thus 
crowding out the professionals. There is 
some merit to this last thought. 

Thus the deadly serious, pompous, inane 
articles that clutter the outdoor magazines ; 
many formulas, many directions, some grave 
boasting, but hardly ever a touch of human 
nature, of real humor, of fellowship. The 
finest outdoor articles in the world are those 
written by real old timers who send in let- 
ters or short articles to the less expensive 
outdoor journals. These are usually set in 
six point type, back among the ads. I give 
you my word you can skip everything until 
you get to them. 

And humor. Where is humor in not only 
the outdoor magazines but other magazines 
devoted to technical or hobby subjects? I 
do not mean the occasional humorous ar- 
ticle, forced at every sentence, slapstick in 
flavor, illustrated by cartoon action, but I 
mean the kind of humor you find among 
folks in the outdoors—humor that goes with 
a twinkle of the eye, interspersed through 
every discussion. If you “get funny” while 
on one of these serious subjects, you are an 
outcast from the writing brotherhood. You 
are accused of taking a humorous matter 
humorously ! 


ND now for rates. When I was a news- 
paper reporter, working for the salary 
that is part of the tradition of reporting, 
we used to bemoan the fact that the news- 
paper business was so attractive that young 
fellows with an independent income, or 
those who didn’t care about money anyway. 
had forced wages down by their willingness 
(Continucd on page 60) 
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Border Spanish 







Introducing Some Spanish Words and Phrases for Your Stories With 
Central and South American and Mexican Settings 


By GERALD FitzGERALD 


ITH nearly every fiction magazine 
using at least one story an issue about 
the South-West, Mexico, Central and South 
America, it is not surprising that writers 
are turning out stories with a Spanish 
(Spanish is used here in a broad sense and 
is not intended to apply solely to Spain) 
setting in ever-increasing numbers. How- 
ever, in all frankness, it must be stated that 
not one writer out of ten possesses an ade- 
quate knowledge of Spanish to enable him 
to sprinkle his brain children properly with 
foreign words and phrases. 


Spanish has been my hobby since child- 
hood and picking out flaws in it is my pet 
avocation. Perhaps it was my training on 
the staff of The Spanish-American Trade 
Journal, where it was my duty to correct 
the Spanish in the accepted manuscripts, that 
gave me the ability to spot errors with light- 
ning-like rapidity. I have found them in 
the tabloids and even in the proud and 
haughty Literary 
Digest. 

The most com- 
mon error is in 
the use of the 
words Sejior, Se- 
fora, Don and 
Dota. Don and 
Dofia are titles 
of respect and 
should never be 
applied to servants 
or to the common 
laboring class. Dojia is used only for a 
married woman. It is proper that they be 
employed before the given or Chrisian name 
as Don José, Don José Martinez or Sefior 
Don José Martinez, but never alone before 





A peon or jornalero or 
obrero (a common Mex- 
ican laborer ) 





the family name, as Don Martinez. Sefor 
and Sejiora are never used alone before the 
Christian name: Sefor José, for instance, 
is incorrect. 

The writer should make certain that the 
Spanish he uses is 
the actual Spanish of 
the country in which 
his story is laid. 
* There is much vari- 
ation. For illustra- 
tion, a turkey is 
called pavo in Spain, 
guanajo in Cuba, 
chumpipe in Costa 
Rica, and huajalote 
in Mexico. A farm 
in Spain is a granja and its owner is a 
granjero; in Cuba a sugar plantation is a 
central, and stock farm a sitio, while its 
owner is a sitiero; in the Argentine a large 
ranch is an estancia and its owner an estan- 
ciero, a small farm being a chacra and its 
owner is termed a chacarero; in Mexico a 
large ranch is an hacienda and its owner is 
a hacendado, while a small farm is called 
a rancho and its owner a ranchero. 

All the Spanish expressions given here 
are common along the Rio Grande and are 
in general usage throughout Mexico. They 
are words most frequently needed by writers 
of fiction. 

A town is a pueblo in which are invari- 
ably to be found numerous cantinas or 
saloons wherein tequila and mescal or gin- 
like liquors are sold, as well as aguadiente 
or brandy, and cerveza or beer. Sometimes 
gaseosas or soft drinks are dispensed with 
also. Pulque is a common drink made from 
the juice of the maguey plant. It is widely 





Mercado (the market 
place) 
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known in the interior of Mexico; a pul- 
queria is a saloon selling such liquor. An 
intoxicated person is a borracho, while the 
word meaning tipsy is borrachito. 

Every pueblo has several fondas, which 
are restaurants of the lower classes. A 
posada is an inn, 
while a more primi- 
tive kind for man 
and beast is called 
a meson. 

A comisaria is a 
police station, while 
a jail is a carcel. 
City police are 
called policia, and 
a mounted country 
gendarme a rural. 
A chief of police is a jefe politico. Sereno 
is a slang word corresponding to our “cop.” 
A thief is a ladron or ratero or caco. A 
woman of loose morals is vulgarly termed 
a puta, and a man who exploits such a 
woman is a chulo. An effeminate man is 
a maricon. 


A common Mexican laborer is a peon or 
jornalero ot obrero. A vulgar word signi- 
fying peon is pelado. A mozo or criado is 
a male servant while moza and criada are 
the female counterparts. A cargador is used 
for a common porter. An employer or boss 
is called jefe or patron. <A caballero is a 
gentleman. A padre usually means a priest, 
although it is the regular word for father. 


In Mexico a cigarette is a cigarro and a 
tobaco or puro is a cigar. There are two 
words for match: cerrillo and fosforo. 
Marihuana is a powerful drug obtained 
from a plant allied to the cannibus indica 
family, the dry leaves of which are often 
mixed with tobacco and smoked. 

Calle means street and mercado corre- 
sponds to market. A parque is a park which 
often contains a music kiosk or kiosco, in 
which serenatas or concerts are given in the 
evening by native bands. Plaga is the usual 
expression for square which, when tree- 
planted, is often termed an alameda. A casa 
is a house and is usually made of adobe 
or sun-dried brick. Nearly every Mexican 
house contains a patio or courtyard which 
is sometimes adorned with fuentes or 
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fountains. The red tiles of the roofs are 
called tejas, from which word the state of 
Texas received its name. 

Wild animals, most frequently seen along 
the border and in the mountains of North- 
ern Mexico are lobo (wolf), zorro (fox), 
oso (bear), venado (deer), conejo (rabbit), 
tejon (badger), and jabali (boar). Culebra 
is the word for snake, and cascabel is a 
rattle-snake. Aguila is an eagle, while zopi- 
lote is used to denote a turkey buzzard. 
Tecolote is the Indian word for owl. A 
duck is called a pato, gallina is hen and 
pollo, chicken. 

The domestic animals met with most any 
day along the Rio Grande are: caballo 
(horse), burro (donkey), mula (mule), 
puerco (pig), perro (dog), oveja (sheep), 
and cabra (goat). Cabron or male-goat 
when applied to a person is a very common, 
abusive epithet. Vaca is cow, toro bull, and 
ganado means cattle. A person who takes 
care of them is a vaquero or cow-boy. 

A corrida de toros is a bull fight, and a 
plaza de toros is the place where such spec- 
tacles are held. Torero, matador, and torea- 
dor are words denoting bull fighter. 

On dias de fiesta or holidays the border 
Mexican usually at- 
tends the cine (mov- 
ing picture show) or 
a pelea de gallos 
(cock fight). If he 
has a few extra 
centavos left, he 
probably will shoot 
- off some cohetes or 
A caballero (a gentleman) rockets in_ the 

evening. 

The floor of the average laborer’s hut is 
covered with petates or reed mats. The 
peon sleeps on these at night wrapped in 
his serape or blanket. His comida (meal) 
consists mostly of frijoles (brown beans) 
and tortillas which resemble thin, white, 
toasted pan cakes and are made from maiz 
or corn, ground fine on a stone mortar or 
metate. Sometimes he partakes of enchi- 
ladas which are rolled-up tortillas stuffed 
with minced meat and red peppers. The 
latter are called chilis. The most common 
fruit he eats is the funa or cactus apple 
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which grows on a certain variety of cactus 
called nopal. He also eats naranjas (or- 
anges) and pldtanos (bananas) that grow in 
the tierra caliente—hot land or tropics. 

The garb of the Mexican laborer is com- 
posed of a sombrero (hat), camisa (shirt), 
pantalones (trousers), cinturon (belt), and 
guaraches (leather 
sandals). He usu- 
ally carries a ma- 
chete, a kind of 
long knife, with 
which he cuts lejia 
or fire wood. 

Mina means mine 
and those who work 
in the mines are 
termed mineros (miners). Traje de minero 
(miner’s costume) usually means khaki. 
Oro, plata and cobre are gold, silver, and 
copper respectively and are the minerals 
most frequently mined in Northern Mexico. 
Mina de petroleo is an oil well, and pozo 
de petroleo is used likewise. 





Culebra (a snake) 
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Kio means river, while arroyo denotes a 
river-bed. During the dry season this be- 
comes an arroyo seco or dry river-bed. 
Montajia and monte mean mountain. Sier- 
ras, used always in the plural is a mountain 
ridge. A cordillera is a mountain chain. 
Loma and cerro mean hill. <A valley is a 
valle and a deep ravine is a barrancd, an ex- 
tremely steep and rocky ravine being a 
cajion or canyon. Camino means road, and 
senda path or trail. A pedregal is a stony 
place. Llano and mesa mean plain or table 
land. A chaparral is a wood or thicket of 
ever-green oaks. Playa means beach. 

The compilation of Spanish words given 
above is by no means meant to be exhaustive. 
No attempt has been made at literary form 
nor to give lengthy and rarely-used foreign 
phrases. If the writer desires to introduce 
in his work such expressions and others con- 
veying delicate shading and subtlety of 
thought, nothing less than a careful study 
of the Spanish language will enable him to 
accomplish his objective. 


This Funny Business 


In the Horse Car Days of 1883, Ellis Parker Butler Sold His First 


Story and Was Paid for it in Penny Post Cards. 


He Has 


Come Along Nicely Since Then and Now Averages 
$13,600 a Year Selling Humor 


By Eviis PARKER BUTLER 


UST for fun let us admit that I am in 

the humor-writing business. How did I 
get there? What happened? What can it 
suggest to another writer? Is it a good busi- 
ness? Is $13,600 a year a good income? 

I began to write humor about 48 years 
ago, when I was in the Seventh Grade and 
twelve years old. On the top shelf of the 
school-room was a swishy raw-hide whip. 
My chum was a boy of my age and we 
were both bad little boys in school. The 
teacher had two favorite punishments for 
bad little boys—one was to keep them after 
school and swish their legs; the other was 
to make them write 300-word essays and 
read them hefore the school the next morn- 


ing. My chum could not have written a 
300-word essay in ten years, and reading it 
before a class would have been dire agony 
for him; I hated to have my legs swished— 
and never did have them swished. 

The first time this teacher caught me in 
disobedience she happened to fine me a 300- 
word essay. I wrote one on “Trees” in about 
six minutes, and it must have been humor- 
ous, for when I read it the teacher laughed 
and I laughed and the class laughed. After 
that I was punished often and I was con- 
sidered a funny fellow. My chum continued 
to be swished. I knew then that humor was 
a fine business to be in. 
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In 1883, when I was 13, I sold my first 
humorous story to Dawn of Day, a boy’s 
paper of Chicago, for fifty cents, which was 
paid me in one-cent post cards. This was 
the first money I had ever earned, and full 
grown men, working ten hours a day in the 
sawmills, got eighty cents a day, and were 
laid off all winter. My second story was 
bought for fifty cents by the same paper, 
but paid in cash. 

From then on my life’s work has been 
writing humor. In my early days I held 
many jobs as clerk, salesman, editor, but 
they were only to keep me alive while I 
wrote humor, and in 1906 I was able to 
give up all other jobs and be a professional 
humorist. 


NOT knowing Mr. Butler person- 
ally we can’t say whether or not | 
|| he is an artist. But we somehow | 
| i 
| 


i| 
i 


got the idea that Mr. Butler 
wishes in 1906 he had not written 
“Pigs is Pigs.” Although since then || 
he has written literally thousands of | 
items, his “Pigs is Pigs” remains || 
classic, and whenever the name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Butler is mentioned, one hears the | 
answering echo “Pigs is Pigs.” You | 
will note that he did not mention it | 
in his article. Possibly the man is | 
trying to live it down, and here we | 
are only making things more hard. | 





From the beginning I read all the humor- 
ous publications I could find—periodicals 
and books. I did have adaptability, which 
is a classy form of imitation. Adaptability 
is a most necessary quality for those who 
write to sell. Humor is merely the ability 
to tell a thing in a laughable manner, but it 
is not to be acquired; it is either born in 
a man or implanted in him at a very early 
age. You can’t “make” a humorist, but 
more of us have the undeveloped seed of 
humor than is commonly supposed. 


I saw at once that humor, in order to be 
readily salable, must be put in the form that 
is fashionable at the moment; this form is 
learned by watching the periodicals and the 
successful books of humor. You certainly 
do not want to use an Addisonian essay 
form if you hope to sell to Judge. 
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The best market is always the largest 
market, because there are more competitors 
for your product; I saw that the largest 
market was for fiction stories of 4,000 to 
6,000 words; consequently I did—and have 
done—most of my humor in fiction form 
and that length. 

You will notice, if you study the work of 
the successful humorists of today, that they 
fall into two rather distinct classes. In one 
class—as to form—are such admirable men 
as Robert Benchley, Stephen Leacock, and 
Will Rogers; in the other the equally ad- 
mirable Octavus Roy Cohen, Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland, and P. G. Wodehouse. The 
first write almost no plot fiction; the second 
put most of their humor into story form. 
Mark Twain was practically the first Amer- 
ican professional humorist to use the story 
form; before him the professional humorist 
confined himself to the skit or short essay 
form almost exclusively. Benchley, Lea- 
cock, Rogers, etc., are the offspring of the 
pre-Twain humorists; Cohen, Kelland, 
Wodehouse, etc., date from Twain. 


Both these forms of humor are legitimate 
and they have one common basic element. 
the most important in humor writing after 
an ability to get laughs is granted. This im- 
portant thing is the ability to create and 
develop character, so that from the created 
character the laughable context is inevitable. 
Cohen, for example, creates and develops 
Florian Slappey; Kelland creates Scatter- 
good Baines; Wodehouse creates Jeeves. 
What Benchley creates as a character we all 
know? He creates Benchley. Will Rogers 
creates Will Rogers. Benchley, to those who 
read him, and Will Rogers, to those who 
hear or read him, are as much created char- 
acters in fiction as are Jeeves or Huck 
Finn. Midway between these two classes 
stands, for instance, P. Finley Dunne with 
his Mr. Dooley. Will Rogers is Will Rogers, 
but Dunne is Dooley and yet not Dooley, 
and Wodehouse is not at all Jeeves. 


Gradually, if you continue to study the 
humorists, you will see more and more clear- 
ly that, whatever the type of humor or the 
form into which it is put, the development 
of character is the most important matter 
for the humorist. The little building of 
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which Chic Sale wrote, is not very funny 
in itself ; it might supply material for a one- 
minute joke to tell after half a dozen drinks 
at a club. But Chic Sale created a char- 
acter and in the little book it is the Specialist 
who is funny—he is so serious; he is real; 
he is a genuine American character. We 
laugh because he is so confoundedly serious 
about a matter that is serious to him but 
laughable to us. Chic Sale’s “Specialist” is 
as veritable a portrait as Rupert Hughes’ 
Washington. 

So we find that the real humorist—the im- 
portant one—must concern himself with 
character creation. Bill Nye creates Bill Nye 

the serious bald-headed jester; George 
Ade creates Artie and Doc Horne; Town- 
send creates Chimmie Fadden; Bob Bench- 
ley creates Bob Benchley—the mock-serious, 
mock-eager, mock-erudite. Always it is the 
character-story or the character-man who is 
the great humorist. 


UMOR always creates a picture, and a 

properly developed character is more 
easily seen by the mind than one that is poor- 
ly and mistily sketched. We “see” Ring Lard- 
ner in his plotless skits because he develops 
a Ring Lardner character as he writes; we 
delight in Ring Lardner’s plotted stories be- 
cause he develops the characters in his 
stories so admirably. 

You will find that when you think of the 
successful humorists, you think instantly of 
some important individual characteristic, in 
connection with each: Ade—slang, Bench- 
ley—mock seriousness; Frank Sullivan— 
extravagant burlesque; Will Rogers—philo- 
sophy, with a chuckle. The humorist who 
is not going to write fictional humor stories 
should develop an individuality of his own, 
for he is the “character” his audience sees. 
The humorist who is going to write fiction 
humor stories should give his greatest effort 
to perfecting his ability to create character. 
The best humor in fiction story humor does 
not lie in the plot; it results from the han- 
dling of a clearly-pictured character or two; 
in other words, the most successful humor 
is that which arises incidentally during the 
telling of the story. 

When I have deviated from the above 
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rules I have been unsuccessful; when I have 
stuck to them my writings have sold well. 
Leaving out motion-picture sales, book 
royalties, and other side issues, my income 
from humor was about $9,500 per year from 
1906 to 1918. For some unknown reason 
it took a jump in 1919 and from 1919 to 
1929 it has averaged about $13,600 a year. 
This included a couple of seasons of lectur- 
ing, but I found that platform work cut 
down my writing income just about as much 
as I took in from lecturing. During this 
period from 1919 to 1929 my lowest year 
was $9,300 and the highest $21,000. 


I have an idea that if I had devoted my 
talent, such as it is, to the writing of non- 
humorous fiction | would have made a great 
deal more money—but | wanted to write 
humor. Humor, I think, loses out in com- 
parison with serious fiction or other serious 
writing when it comes to book publication. 
Almost never does a humor book sell great- 
ly; humor, as a rule, does not command a 
motion-picture sale. But there is the “Spe- 
cialist” selling a million copies, I hear, and 
Ade and Rogers and Tarkington have done 
well with picture contracts. It is a gamble, 
I suppose. 

My advice to one and all would be “If you 
like to write humor, go ahead and write it, 
but if you don’t feel an eager impulse to 
make people laugh, don’t bother with it.” 
None of the very successful humorists are 
made; they were born. 

Finally, humor is the easiest to test of any 
sort of writing. If you read a poem to a 
friend, or a group of friends, they may be 
doubtful ; if you read a serious fiction story 
to them, they will hem and haw and say one 
thing and another; but if you read humor 
to any group and do not get a real laugh 
from some one, you can be mighty sure you 

haven’t written humor. 

Getting the laugh is the one and only test 
for humor. But not getting a laugh need 
not discourage you. If you get a grin you 
have got a sure seller. And anything that 
doesn’t bring actual tears and sobs of woe 
is worth trying on an editor, poor long- 
suffering fellow that he is. I’ve never met 
an editor yet who did not say he needed 
more humor than he could get. 

































Forty Farm Magazine Markets 


A Writer Who Has Sold Many Articles and Stories to Each One of 
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These Forty Rural Markets Gives You a Peek 
Into His Private Notebook 


By Frep E. KunKeEi 


RITING short and long articles, fill- 
ers, and short stories for the farm 
papers is a lucrative field for the beginner as 
well as for the full-time writer, if properly 
developed. The needs of the agricultural 
papers are pretty well defined, and by ad- 
hering to a certain policy of gathering news 
and leads for features from the daily papers, 
including the classified columns as well as 
the news pages, one can drum up some good 
acceptable yarns which will bring in checks. 
Pointed narratives of achievements in 
farming are desired, and these should be 
illustrated with photos, using your own cam- 
era to gather in the nest eggs, which, if you 
are wide awake, you can frequently spot 
from the highway as you motor by. 

Poultry farms, duck farms, pigeon farms 
frequently loom up, and articles about the 
farmers’ success not only find ready accept- 
ance in the poultry and pigeon field, but also 
can be re-written from the farm angle for 
the farm papers. 

The farm papers all have household de- 
partments and these departments are hard 
to fill most of the time in the larger papers, 
so that any household material gathered can 
be readily sold. These articles should be of 
a helpful nature to farm women. After they 
are sold in this field they can be revamped 
and peddled in the women’s field as good 
kinks for the average housewife in urban 
centers. 

In writing for the farm papers remember 
that the subjects covered must be of special 
interest to the farmer and his family. Suc- 
cess stories are always acceptable if told 
how it was done. Also any particular suc- 
cess in raising fruit or vegetables, which in 
turn can be revamped and sold to fruit 
growers’ magazines and producers journals. 


Articles for the farm papers should deal 
with actual farm conditions, and fiction also 
should deal with the farm or with love, not 
themes or business. 

Stories of farm operations are quickly 
grabbed by editors, especially if they run a 
new slant on any phase of farm operation. 
New agricultural practices or methods are 
particularly wanted, telling how the farmer 
learned about them and how he worked out 
his problems by using them. 

Group action by farmers, association ac- 
tivities, also find a ready sale, as do economic 
phases of agriculture such as industrializa- 
tion of the farm, waterway development 
and particularly how some farmer hitched 
a stream to a water power plant which fur- 
nished all of his own electricity for use in 
cooking, lighting, motive power, etc. 

Marketing of farm products, roadside 
stands, and co-operative buying and selling 
activities are always gobbled up if they have 
any meat in them at all. These stories are 
picked up readily in motor travels, even 
when you take just a short buggy ride out 
into the country, for wayside stands pop up 
outside of almost every city and one or more 
of these dirt farmers is making real money 
out of tilling the soil. Learn how he does it, 
what he does, how he markets his crop, etc., 
and you have material for several acceptable 
stories. 

Agricultural taxation and community wel- 
fare stories are good meat which can be 
marketed for fat checks. Community con- 
sciousness in rural districts and higher stand- 
ards of living on the farm are always inter- 
esting subjects for discussion. Accounts of 
the erection of community club houses and 
the work done through them, the establish- 
ment of county libraries, (which can be 
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picked up by nosing around the courthouse 
at the county seat), public and personal 
health campaigns, organization of bands and 
glee clubs, home improvement, rural beauti- 
fication, are all live topics for discussion. 


VEN the old-fashioned, out-of-the-way, 

and off the beaten track places, where 
the inhabitants still cling to ancient ways, 
as in the southern shore of Maryland where 
the ox-cart still holds sway, sells not only to 
the farm papers but also to the tobacco 
papers, telling how ox-carts are still used 
to farm the tobacco fields and haul the crop 
to the wharves where steamers truck them 
away. 

Snappy human interest stories always win 
an editor’s fancy and pry a check loose in 
no time. The importance of modern farm 
homes, sanitation, better country living, how 
it is done, what is being done, are good 
themes which can be expanded into salable 
articles. 

Unusual uses of machinery, inside and 
outside the house, pictures taken of them, 
a short 500-word article about them; pic- 
tures of attractive farm homes, cost of con- 
struction, how the farmer saved money in 
building, etc., are live topics and win checks 
in exchange for your efforts. 

Home entertainment articles, home decor- 
ation, practical cooking suggestions, are all 
grist for the mill. Stockraising, orchard 
gardening, of a wide range of practical and 
informational value or of an inspirational 
and human interest nature, are always wel- 
come. 

If your article is concise, crisp, sparkling, 
practical and informative, it can be sold to 
the best markets paying 2c and up, like the 
Farm Journal and the Country Gentleman. 

The use of improved machinery, buildings, 
equipment, drainage, put into short informa- 
tive articles which give helpful hints to the 
farm reader, win ready acceptance. The use 
of fertilizer not only wins a check from the 
farm papers, but also can be sold to the 
fertilizer magazines which circulate among 
fertilizer manufacturers. 

Actual human interest happenings among 
the rural folks, which can be played up into 
a corking news story, bring home the bacon 
in double quick time. 
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F course, before embarking on this field 
of money-making, one should subscribe 
to several of the best magazines, read them 
religiously, file them away, and start a clip- 
ping file on the agricultural field subject, in- 
to which notes of interviews or observations 
may be dropped, newspaper clippings sug- 
gesting leads, hints from poultry and feed 
supply dealers as to larger buyers who come 
into their stores to buy feed and fertilizer, 
and in general developing an endless source 
of supply from which finished stories may 
be hammered into brass tacks and exchanged 
for hard silver dollars. The farm machin- 
ery dealer is also a good source of live leads. 
His salesmen canvas the counties far and 
wide for sales of tractors and other modern 
equipment. The automobile salesman too is 
a good source for live leads to progressive 
farmers. 

The clipping file should be arranged ac- 
cording to subjects and in alphabetical or- 
der. All articles written on these subjects 
should then be filed here, whether it be fer- 
tilizer, machinery, drainage, equipment, elec- 
tricity on the farm, water power, home 
decorating, kitchen time-savers, attractive 
farm homes, poultry farms, dairy farms, 
livestock raising, pigeons, ducks, geese, 
pheasant farms, buffalo farms, deer farms, 
or what not. 

Appended hereto is a list of the best farm 
papers with a statement of their require- 
ments: 

Amecican Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave. New 
York City. (ABC.) Associate Editor, H. L. 
Cosline. Articles of interest to country people; 
no fiction. A farm newspaper, using short, prac- 
tical, pointed narratives of achievements, illus- 
trated with good pictures. In the household 
department material of a helpful nature for farm 
women, photos. Member of Standard Farm 
Paper Unit. 

American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Circulation, 685,927; 25c a year. Estes P. Tay- 
lor, Editor. Subjects of special interest to the 
farmer and his family; stories dealing with suc- 
cesses farmers have had or are having with 
certain methods or crops. Wants only such 
articles as deal with actual farm conditions, and 
has no use whatever for “freak” stories. Fic- 
tion should deal with the farm or with love. Uses 
general articles, short stories, serials, juvenile 
matter, poetry, humorous verse, and jokes; but 
no novelettes or plays. Buys photographs of farm 
scenes, crops, livestock, farm homes, etc., and 


pays at minimum rate from one-half to one cent 
a word, the month following publication. 
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Arkansas Farmer, 415 Center St., Little Rock. 
Ark. Circulation, 92,712. Stanley Andrus, Edi- 
tor. Twice a month; $1.00 a year. Uses agri- 
cultural articles on successful farmers and farm 
operation; pays one cent on publication, but has 
owed me six months for published article. 


Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. H.R. Kibler, Editor. Circulation, 344,564. 
Official publication of American Farm Bureau 
Federation, closely related to the U. S. Extension 
Service ; and from the County Agent or local 
Farm Bureau officials, actual experience stories 
can be obtained, embodying results of Farm 
Bureau of extension activities in developing new 
agricultural practices or methods for improving 
agricultural, particularly playing up the Farm 
Bureau angle. Reflects and interprets the non- 
sectional, non-sectarian and non-political policies 
of this influential agricultural organization to its 
million members and, through authoritative in- 
formational accounts, keeps them abreast of the 
progress of agriculture. Nothing but material 
of the highest type desired, and this must stress 
the results of organized group action by farmers, 
rather than individual achievements. Especially 
desires discussions of economic phases of agricul- 
ture, suggestive themes being “Industrialization 
of the Farm,” “Waterway Development,” “Mar- 
keting of Farm Products,” “Co-operative Buy- 
ing and Selling Activities,” “Agricultural Taxa- 
tion.” Community Welfare Stories develop com- 
munity consciousness in rural districts and higher 
standards of living on the farm. Stories should 
stress results of group action on civic and social 
problems in rural centers, accounts of the erec- 
tion of community club houses and the work done 
through them, establishments of county libraries; 
public and personal health campaigns in the 
country; organization of bands or glee clubs, 
home improvement, rural beautification. An- 
other type is one describing “old-fashioned,” rural 
communities in out-of-the-way, off-the-beaten- 
track places, where the inhabitants still cling to 
ancient ways, 

Fiction with an agricultural flavor. If the 
plot centers around Farm Bureau activities or 
includes farm organization figureheads, such as 
county agent, the home demonstration agent, the 
local Farm Bureau leader, the community chair- 
man, such a story would receive favorable con- 
sideration, other things being equal. 


Photographs are extremely desirable to illus- 
trate all articles. 

Payment ranges from one cent to four cents 
a word on acceptance. 


Capper’s Weekly, Capper Farm Press, 8th and 
Jackson Sts. Topeka, Kansas. Circulation, 
415,918; a journal for the town and country home, 
we simply can’t use your stuff because it is all 
too long. Try writing some short, snappy human 
interest stories, such as you see from week to 
week on the Home Page, and perhaps there may 
be a chance of our using them. 


Capper’s Farmer, (same address as above). Circu- 
lation, 825,895. Especially interested in copy which 
tells of the business of farming, social and eco- 
nomic needs of agriculture, importance of modern 
homes, better country living, both in material re- 


Country Gentleman, 


Farm and Ranch, 
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wards and in the satisfaction of real living. Short 
farm stories on successful production and manage- 
ment, co-operative or community marketing, etc. 
Wants photographs, clear glossy prints, with short 
descriptive texts, unusual uses for machinery, in- 
side and outside the house, attractive farm homes, 
etc. All photographs must bear name and ad- 
dress of owner of the farm. Liberal payment for 
acceptable material. Uses a few general articles, 


Clover Leaf Weeklies, 55 E. Fourth St. St. Paul, 


Minn. Circulation, 454,300; Clover Leaf Weekly, 
Clover Leaf American. 

Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Circulation, 1,356,178. F. W. 
Beckman, Managing Editor. Also publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Has Countrywoman Department, using a lot of 
practical cooking, home decorating, and home 
entertainment articles and other material of a 
similar nature. Articles up to 4000 words, deal- 
ing with general or specific aspects of farming 
or country life; short items, of from 300 to 1000 
words, about all the practical branches of agri- 
culture. No fiction about unhappy farm wife 
misunderstood by her husband. Now printing 
more general magazine material than formerly; 
short stories, not exceeding 7500 words, having 
out-door or country background; serials of from 
60,000 to 75,000 words, of outdoor life; inspjra- 
tional articles and short practical items for its 
woman’s department; some short verse, jokes 
and humorous verse for its Chaff Department; 
“Outdoor Boy” and “Girl’s Life’ departments; 
feature articles and brief items on health and 
beauty, handicraft, cooking, household hints, etc. 
3306 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 
Circulation, 140,599. Texas Farm and Ranch 
Publishing Company also publish Hollana’s 
Magasine. Practical articles covering farming, 
stockraising, the orchard gardening, of applica- 
tion to agricultural conditions in the Southwest. 
Also personality articles upon persons of that 
section whose accomplishments are worthy of 
publicity. Photos. 


Farm Journal, Wilmer-Atkinson Co., Washington 


Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Circulation, 1,377,789. 
Agricultural and household articles, short stories 
of romance and adventure. Pays one cent on 
acceptance. Arthur H, Jenkins, Editor. “Be- 
fore sending your manuscripts to us, ask yourself 
two things: (1) Is it new? (2) Is it certain 
to be interesting to most of a million farmers 
and their families? Let your communication be 
concise, crisp, sparkling, practical and inform- 
ing, and if quaint or humorous all the better. 
We work three months ahead of date of paper 
and endeavor to treat all topics in season. An 
article with good pictures is about ten times 
more likely to be accepted than one which lacks 
them. Don’t send government bulletins nor clip- 
pings, nor articles you have written for several 
other papers. What goes into the Farm Journal 
must be exclusive with us. All fiction features 
are practically written to order.” 


Farm Mechanics, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Circulation, 180,000. Deals broadly with modern 
farm life, farm activities; improved machinery 
and buildings, equipment, drainage, etc. Articles 
should be brief and informative. Photos. 
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The Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home, Webb 
Publishing Co., 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Member of Standard Farm Paper Unit; $1.00; 
weekly. Circulation, 160,000. Dan A. Wallace, 
Directing Editor; Berry H. Akers, and F. J. 
Clark, Associate Editors. Serving the interests 
of Northwestern agriculture, using agricultural 
material dealing with facts suitable of application 
to conditions in Minnesota, the Dakotas or Mon- 
tana; serials that are true to life, with a farm 
slant; juvenile matter; humorous verse, but no 
short stories, novelettes or poetry. The only 
purpose of those who direct the destiny of The 
Farmer is to faithfully serve in all ways and at 
all times the best interests of Northwestern 
agricultural thought, and blaze a true course to 
future development of the entire Northwest. 
Buys very little farm feature material and only 
from recognized agricultural authorities. Has a 
staff of its own large enough and competent 
enough to supply the technical material fitted to 
Northwestern conditions. We use some fiction, 
about four stories a year of from 30,000 to 40,000 
words. Stories must have a farm atmosphere 
and should be written by some one who knows 
country folks. No “snappy stories” wanted, but 
those that every mother and father are willing 
to have their children read. 


The Farmer’s Wife (Same address as above, but 


Is a magazine of 
Circulation, 


not an agricultural paper). 
general interest to farm women. 
864,866. 


Farmer’s Despatch, St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Bates, 


Editor. “We aim to give a comprehensive budget 
of news twice each week, together with articles 
and stories of particular interest to the farmer. 
The paper goes into rural homes where, for 
economy or lack of time, daily newspapers are 
not read. We believe human-interest stories have 
a greater appeal for the rural reader than any 
other. Feature matter, if not dealing strictly 
with urban subjects, is especially desirable. Prac- 
tical suggestions for labor-saving and time-sav- 
ing in the farmhouse are in the greatest demand 
among farm women and can be of greatest help- 
fulness. These should not be suggestions which 
would require a large outlay of money, but such 
as women can work out themselves or have their 
sons do for them, at small expense. Our ma- 
terial must be practical, written from the farmer’s 
viewpoint, and it ought to be newsy. Farm and 
home experience stories with the emphasis on 
successful methods are desirable.” 


owa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 5th and Court 

Ave., Box 815, Des Moines, Iowa. John Thomp- 
son, Editor. Circulation, 250,105. Uses agricul; 
tural matter adapted to Central West, short 
stories, general articles and juvenile matter and 
practical household articles. Wants informative 
rather than entertaining articles, and has many 
departments, such as The Family Circle, Horses’ 
Sense, Household, Dairy, Poultry, Fertilization, 
etc. 


Kansas City Star Weekly, 22d and Oak Sts., Kan- 


sas City, Mo. Circulation, 441,365. Stories about 
what farmers are doing to bring worth-while 
results; also desires certain amount of enter- 
taining material, 


Michigan 
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Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kan. 


Circulation, 125,274. Short monthly, of interest 
to farmers, which plays up news and human 
interest angle. 

Farmer, consolidated with Michigan 
Business Farmer, 1636 Lafayette Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. Circulation, 97,140; member of Standard 
Farm Paper Unit. Weekly, 50c a year. I. R. 
Waterbury, Editor. Uses actual human-interest 
happenings among the rural folks, rural experi- 
ences, stories of farm and home life, feature arti- 
cles, short stories and poems. Payment at end 
of month for articles used during the month. A 
story that gives the name, address and experience 
of some farmer who has made a conspicuous suc- 
cess of his business because of particular methods, 
is welcome. Articles, 1000-3000 words, on the 
business side of farming—topics like rural cred- 
its, etc. 


Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. Circulation, 115,- 


890. Samuel R. McKelvie, Publisher; T. A. 
Leadley, Managing Editor. “Not in market for 
much material from writers outside of the state, 
except articles of unusual interest. Question- 
naires filled out by readers show rather conclu- 
sively that farmers and their families like to read 
things considerably apart from farming—well- 
written fiction stories, either serial or short stories, 
as well as human-interest items and good humor ; 
tries to maintain a proper balance between pro- 
duction, management, marketing and material of 
that kind. Short snappy articles with illustra- 
tions telling of some farmer’s accomplishments, 
either in production or otherwise, and stories of 
farm homes and farm women, are always wanted.” 


Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Circulation, 136,671. ABC weekly; $1.00. Edi- 
tor, Walter H. Lloyd. Short stories from 1000 
to 2500 words; serials up to 100,000 words, with 
preference around the 50,000 mark. Occasionally 
special articles and photographs of an agricul- 
tural nature. Payment on publication of special 
matter and on acceptance for fiction and serials. 


Pacific Homestead, 215 S. Commercial Ave., Salem, 


Oregon. Circulation, 28,962. John L. Brady, 
Editor. “We endeavor to assist farmers and 


stockmen in producing better crops and better 
cattle—to give expert advice on how to farm 
and how to garden. We specialize in agriculture 
and stock raising. Each issue is a special num- 
ber. Fifty-two topics have been selected of vital 
interest to our subscribers. These are run week- 
ly on the editorial page, giving dates on which 
the subjects will be discussed. We also endeavor 
to help along all lines, to help all agriculturists 
meet their problems. We have a Helpful Home- 
stead Hints column; we stress the family idea.” 


Prairie Farmer, 1230 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 


cago. W. Floyd Keepers, Editor; Lois 5chenck, 
Associate Editor. Circulation, 192,867. Weekly. 
Desires contributions from men who understand 
scientific agriculture and from practical farmers. 
Concise, interesting write-ups of the successes 
of individual farmers with certain methods or 
in certain lines of work; such articles should 
preferably deal with experiences in Illinois or 
Indiana; no general articles, and unless the manu- 
script is of particular interest to our people and 


(Continued on page 68) 
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N° man can list all the trade journals now being published. No man is foolish enough 

to try. We have listed a few of the better known trade journals of this country 
with no claim, faint or implied, that this list is complete or that it lists every single one 
of the better markets.* 


* While every attempt has been made to be accurate, and while this list has been 
checked and rechecked by numerous proof readers, it is not possible for us to 
guarantee addresses or statements made. 











Aa ; or car dealer’s service shop, preferably in 

Automobile and Accessory small towns of 10,000 and less. We sd no 

Journals car owner articles. Brevity is most important 

and is considered when making payment. 

American Motorcyclist and Bicyclist, oy desirable length of a not over 

: 1500 words, with illustrations. ayment is 

461 Eighth Ave., New York. Walter A. Bard- on acceptance, according to merit; $3 for 
gett, Editor. “Pay twenty and thirty cents an photographs.’ 


inch on publication. We use matter concerning 
bicycles and motorcycles; tra‘le items, sport The Automobilist 
and pastime for both, touring items, etc, Use P 


photos with items if acceptable.” Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. S. S. von 
Loesecke, Editor. “The Automobilist deals 
Automobile Trade Journal and = — of age to the on 1 gg 
river, such as articles on tours, articles re- 
Motor Age, lating to the automobile laws, in fact any 
Chestnut at 56th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Don subject of interest to the motorist. Only 
Blanchard, Editor. “Our needs can best be articles relating to these subjects and under 
determined by studying a copy of the maga- 1500 words in length will be considered. We 
zine. Brevity is important. Desired length have no fixed rate.” 
of articles is not over 1000 words. We pay 
up to three cents a word on publication.” Automotive Abstracts, 
Automobile Digest, ake. Ohio. John Younger, Editor. 
- . , e “Publish material taken from current issues 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Ray F. Kuns, of some 125 trade papers in the automotive 
Editor, “The greater portion of material and aeronautical field. Have no use for out- % 
printed is of a technical, ‘how to’ nature, side material “ 
= os automotive service field prin- | 
cipally in the small towns. We use articles . : : 
on all technical phases of automotive service Ford Dealer and Service Field, 
work, as well as good inspiration or success 129 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. H. 
stories written around an enterprising garage James Larkin, Editor. “Only experience 
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stories—short preferred—telling how Ford 
dealers, salesmen or service men achieve any- 
thing unusual in their work. Photos are de- 
sired. Our minimum rate of payment is one 
cent a word, within three weeks after ac- 
ceptance.” 


Chevrolet Dealer News, 


4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Ford Dealer News, 
117 W. 61st St., New York. 


India Rubber and Tire Review, 


409 United Bldg., Akron, Ohio. Ralph C. 
Busbey, Editor. “Our requirements are con 
fined largely to the field of independent tire 
merchants operating one-stop super-service 
stations, and tire and service station equipment 
manufacturers. We can use success stories, 
interviews, stories on new incorporations, new 
stations, additions and installation of new 
equipment, new policies, price trends, etc. We 
pay 35c to 50c an inch generally on publica- 
tion; sometimes on acceptance in the case 
of special assignments.” 


Motor Maintenance, 


Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. Ken Cloud, 
Editor. 


Southern Automotive Dealer, 


Atlanta, Ga. Nat. M. Johnson, Editor. “Our 
field includes automobile, tire and_ battery, 
truck dealers, garages and service stations or 
repair shops. We use feature material about 
firms which are outstanding in some manner, 
limited however to firms located in the sou- 
thern states. Also use strictly technical ar- 
ticles dealing with automotive service. We 
buy little outside material, as we maintain 
a branch office in Dallas and have members 
of our staff traveling out of both Dallas and 
Atlanta.” 


Southwestern Automotive Journal, 


Box 1092, Dallas, Texas. Bryan Snyder, Jr., 
Editor. “Our magazine circulates in the 
states of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, J.oui- 
siana, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico and 
Mississippi, and is not restricted to any par- 
ticular branch of the automotive trade. Men 
engaged in the retail automotive business 
subscribe for our magazine, and we are in- 
terested in editorial material, both mechanical 
and merchandising, which would prove of 
value to them. All merchandising articles 
should be based upon the experiences of any 
retailer who operates in our particular terri- 
tory. Just now we have no particular re- 
quirements, but are always glad to consider 
articles submitted for publication. 


Tires Magazine, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. Jerome T. 
Shaw, Editor. “At this time we are inter- 
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ested in special articles describing the mer- 
chandising and service operations of super- 
service stations, particularly those phases of 
the business having a bearing on the sale of 
automobile tires. In other words, we want 
our articles to show how the sales of gas 
and oil, batteries, brake lining, and service, 
etc., serve as a stimulant to the sale of tires. 
We are interested in diversified service, but 
we stress tires and all of our articles must 
have a tire tie-up. These articles must refer 
to independent operators and new service sta- 
tions controlled by tire factories or petroleum 
companies.” 


Motor Service 


549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Ethan 
Viall, Editor. “We use only articles written 
for the instruction of the service shop man. 
We publish a ‘how to do it’ magazine for 
the automotive service shop field, consequently 
articles must come from men experienced in 
mechanics. We use no personals, business ex- 
pansion items, new building notices, no stories, 
jokes, car owner or accessory articles. We 
pay one to two cents a word on acceptance, 
and $1 to $2 for photographs.” 


Aviation Publications 


Aero Digest, 


220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Aerologist, 


121 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Dr. E. V. 
Hill, Editor. “Readers are engineers, archi 
tects, contractors and industrial leaders with a 
particular interest in problems of heating and 
ventilation. We want short articles and edi- 
torials dealing with some phase of heating, 
ventilation or air conditioning, new installa- 
tions, new apparatus and equipment for the 
field. Poetry of suitable character. We pay 
on publication.” 


Aeronautical World, 


1709 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif. Al. 
Stensvold, Editor. “We rarely use material 
submitted by free-lance writers. The articles 
we use must be written by some one directly 
connected with the aviation industry. Ar- 
ticles pertaining to production, maintenance, 
use, sale, export and importing of aircraft, 
aircraft motors, and allied subjecst are the 
type we use. Our rates are one-half to two 
cents a word on publication. Length should 
never be over 4000 words. Photographs and 
drawings should accompany all material sub- 
mitted.” 


Aeronautics, 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, [II. 


Air Transportation, 


1265 Broadway, New York. 
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Aviation, 


250 W. 57th St., New York. 


Popular Aviation, 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. B. G. 
Davis, Editor. “We require non-fiction ar- 
ticles and briefs—200 to 3500 words—with 
photographs preferably, relating thrilling ac- 
tion, true experiences, daring adventures, etc., 
for the aviation enthusiast. Unusual designs, 
trick contrivances and inventions, mechanical 
as well as simple non-technical instruction and 
construction articles, are needed. Payment is 
one cent a word on acceptance after the first 
few issues,” 


Western Flying, 


145 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. R. 
Randall Irwin, Editor. “We are in need of 
practical, helpful articles of any length of 
particular interest to executives, managers ard 
employes of aircraft manufacturing or operat- 
ing companies, airport operators, student 
flyers and mechanics. We pay one cent a 
word on publication.” 


Building Construction, Engineer- 
ing and Related Trades 


American Builder, 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Bernard 
L. Johnson, Editor. “Our subscribers are 
the professional builders of homes, apart- 
ments and business buildings, also the 
dealers and architects serving them. Ar- 
ticles on construction economics and mer- 
chandising by well informed writers will re- 
ceive favorable consideration. Payment one 
cent and up. 


The Architect, 


485 Madison Ave., New York. Geo. S. 
Chappell, Editor. “Our readers are the 
highest class architects. We want articles 
on arts and crafts, buildings, etc., with pho- 
tos. Payment is $8 a column on _ publica- 
tion.” 


The Central Constructor, 


710 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Reece 
Stuart, Jr., Editor. “We are not now in 
the market for editorial contributions.” 


Engineering News-Record, 


475 10th Ave, New York. F. E. Schmitt, 
Editor. “Publish anly articles by technically 
trained men familiar with the operations de- 
scribed. Covers civil engineering work and 
general construction. We pay on acceptance. 
Rate is dependent on quality of article.” 


The Excavating Engineer, 


South Milwaukee, Wis. F. O. Wyse, Editor. 
“The Excavation Engineer is a trade jour- 


Writer's Digest 


nal about excavating projects, by excavating 
men, for excavating men the world over. 
Most material is prepared by staff writers 
thoroughly experienced in the field of exca- 
vation. A number of contributed articles 
are used, however, usually from writers who 
are employed in the excavating industry or 
who have had experience in the field. We 
are anxious to build up a list of competent 
writers with experience in excavating work 
who will be available to handle excavating 
stories on assignment on the Atlantic Coast 
and Southern territories. We will be glad 
to assign stories to those of your readers 
who have experience in excavating, if they 
will submit their names with a brief sum- 
mary of their experience. Our usual rate of 
payment is $4 a column.” 


The Explosion Engineer, 


Wilmington, Del. Theodore Marvin, Editor. 
“We are interested in articles and illustra- 
tions about metal mines, coal mines, quar- 
ries, and construction projects on which ex- 
plosives are used. Popular interest stories 
touching these industries are often printed. 
Art work and poetry used. Payment is on 
acceptance, $10 to $75 an article depending 
on subject matter and illustration.” 


General Building Contractor, 


118 W. 40th St., New York. Theodore A. 
Crane, Editor. “Material accepted on as- 
signment only, mostly by our own staff. We 
desire pictures of building projects under 
way if ‘such pictures have news value. We 
make payment on publication, according to 
the value of the material to the publication.” 


Iron Age, 


239 W. 39th St.. New York. W. W. Macon, 
Editor. “Manufacturing methods (also man- 
agement, handling materials, heat treating) 
in metallurgy; metal rolling, casting, cutting, 
forging, stamping, welding, plating, galvaniz- 
ing, enameling, die casting, wire forming, etc. 
We pay one to one and a half cents a word 
on publication.” 


Mississippi Valley Contractor, 


Buder Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. S. W. Appel- 
baum, Editor. “Mississippi Valley Contractor 
is a weekly news magazine of the Construc- 
tion Industry (contracting) of the territory 
indicated by its name, covering eight states 
in whole or part from Southern Illinois to the 
Gulf. Its chief content is detailed informa- 
tion on proposed construction, collected by 
correspondents and reporters from architects, 
engineers and contractors. Items about the 
doings of persons in the construction trade 
are purchased at space rates, and further re- 
quirements will be pointed out to regular de- 
pendable contributors and territory assigned 
for regular coverage. Correspondents are 
wanted at centers of more than 8000 popula- 
tion in West Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, the Eastern half of Missouri, and 
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the Southern parts of Illinois, Indiana and at any time, and writers are wanted who are 
Kentucky. We pay $4.20 a column on publi- able, in the course of their work, to cover 
cation.” various sections of the United States. For- 
eign banking news is also welcomed. Ten 

Power, cents a column inch is paid on publication.” 


a McGraw-Hill Publication, 10th Ave., at 36th The Bankers’ Magazine, 


St., New York. 


Power Plant Engineering, 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Devoted We are interested in articles on any phase 
to the installation and operation of power of bank management including such subjects 


plants for all industries. 


Southern Power Journal, 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Covers the power 
plant field, reaching owners, superintendents, 
chief engineers, master mechanics and elec- 


tricians. 


Industrial Engineering, 


7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Mill and Factory Illustrated, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Architectural Record, 


119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Domestic Engineering, 


1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


American Architect, 


235 E. 45th St., New York. 


Mechanical Engineering, 


29 W. 39th St., New York. 


National Petroleum News, 


1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Business and Industrial Journals 


American Banker, Inc., 


32 Stone Street, New York. William C. 
Woolfson, News Editor. “The American 
Banker is a daily newspaper. We are most 
interested in receiving announcements of the 
formation of new banks,construction of new 
bank buildings and the ‘how to’ type of story 
that will aid bankers in increasing their clien- 
tele and facilitating the mechanics of bank- 
ing. The most acceptable form of writing 
needed just now is the short humorous anec- 
dote relating some true incident in which well- 
known bankers are featured. Pictures should 
accompany the copy and are paid for at the 
rate of $1 each. Writers should realize that 
banking is a specific form of financial news 
and is not to be confused with stock trans- 
actions, financial quotations, corporation earn- 
ings, building and loan association reports, 
state financial reports, chain store transactions 
or brokerage deals. Material is acceptable 
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71 Murray Street, New York. Keith F. War- 
ren- Editor. “The Bankers Magasine is edited 
exclusively for officers of commercial banks. 


as advertising, window display, credits, per- 
sonnel, trust administration, safe deposit 
operation, investment, etc. Also interested 
in human interest articles on interesting bank- 
ing personalities. We pay one cent a word 
on publication.” 


The Bankers’ Monthly, 


536 S.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. John Y. Beaty, 
Editor. “This magazine goes to the operating 
officers of banks, such as presidents, vice- 
presidents, directors, etc., and deals with poli- 
cies, operations, cost cutting, etc. It tries to 
anticipate the banker in his problems and show 
him how to meet them. Articles should deal 
almost entirely with methods and not be over 
1500 words long. Payment is on publication, 
at one cent a word.” 


Chicago Commerce, 


1 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. R. H. Becker, 
Editor. “We reach the Chicago business 
executive and publish for him exclusively. 
Editorial policy involves use of material on 
business problems, management, efficiency in 
industry, human interest stories of Chicago 
business men, and their hobbies and sports. 
We pay one to three cents a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Class and Industrial Marketing, 


537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. J. A. 
Martz, Editor. This magazine is an excellent 
publication for trade journal writers to read, 
as it lists every month scores of trade jour- 
nals allowing the writer unusual opportunity 
to contact new markets. “Class and Industrial 
Marketing is read by sales and advertising 
executives of firms doing business in the in- 
dustrial field. It has nothing to do with con- 
sumer marketing. It deals with the problems 
of inter-industry selling — machinery, equip- 
ment, materials and supplies used by indus- 
trial establishments of all kinds from the 
mining field to steel plants and textile mills. 
Editorial must show familiarity with economic 
theory and practices common in the industrial 
field. Many include advertising campaigns, 
marketing plans, training and managing of 
salesmen, distribution outlets, etc. Illustra- 
tions are not essential, but are desirable. It 
is the editorial policy to deal with facts as 
far as possible, giving specific results of ad- 
vertising discussed or other technique em- 
ployed by any marketer. Our minimum rate 
is one and a half cents a word on publica- 
tion.” 
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Credit Monthly, 


] Park Avenue, New York. Chester H. Mc- 
Call, Editor. “We carry a monthly survey 
of nation-wide credit and sales conditions, 
general articles on the economic aspects of 
credit, interviews with men prominent in in- 
dustry and finance, embodying their views on 
current business and credit problems. We 
publish articles which deal specifically with 
the credit relationships of wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, and bankers and their customers. 
In this class are articles describing the opera- 
tions of the credit departments of representa- 
tive firms. We occasionally print articles 
analyzing foreign customers as credit risks. 
Since credit executives are often responsible 
for placing the insurance and investments of 
their companies, we run articles on insurance 
and investments. We pay one and three 
quarters cents a word on publication.” 


The Co-operator, 


910 Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. T. C. Cor- 
bett, Editor. “Anything of interest to store 
keepers, particularly grocers, druggists, hard- 
ware and radio. New ideas, principles of 
management are wanted, and anything of in- 
terest in a general business way. Free circu- 
lation. We pay one to two cents a word.” 


Export Trade and Finance, 


20 Vesey St., New York. Archibald J Wolfe, 
Editor. “We want articles on export topics, 
merchandising and publicity abroad. Prefer 
articles by practical export and publicity men. 
Rate of payment is one cent a word.” 


Factory and Industrial Management, 
7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Industrial Power, 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. A. B. 
Greenleaf, Editor. “Prefer ‘installation’ sto- 
ries telling of savings affected in industrial 
plants. Our readers are industrial operating 
executives. We pay one-half to two cents a 
word on acceptance.” 


Materials Handling and Distribution, 


420 Lexington Ave. New York. John A. 
Cronin, Editor. “The readers of our publica- 
tion are executives of industrial organizations. 
We publish only articles of a practical charac- 
ter which will show new and economical 
methods of handling of materials both in 
production processes and in physical distribu- 
tion of raw materials and finished products. 
We pay flat rates for material depending on 
merit.” 


The Metal Industry, 


99 John St., New York. P. H. Langdon, Edi- 
tor. “Technical articles on manufacture of 
non-ferrous metals and metal products (brass, 
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bronze, copper, tin, zinc, aluminum, precious 
metals, etc.); electroplating and _ polishing 
plants. Three- -quarters cent a word is paid on 
publication.” 


Profits, 


219 Washington Ave., Evansville, Ind. Jack 
Hewson, Editor. “Business ideas for: retailers, 
jobbers, manufacturers, articles on selling, 
collection, display, etc. We will need no man- 
uscripts until fall. Must have new stuff. 
Manuscripts must be accompanied by ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope, otherwise we 
will not be responsible for return. Payment 
is one-half cent a word on publication.” 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, 


Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. Kendall 
Banning, Editorial Director. ‘We require ar- 
ticles dealing with the problems incidental to 
the regulation of public utilities by state and 
federal commission ; the economic, legal, finan- 
cial and political aspects of regulation—in- 
cluding such topics as rates, valuations, serv- 
ice standards, capital structures, etc. Our 
readers are confined largely to economists, 
public utility executives, legislators, lawyers, 
publicists and financiers. We pay one to two 
cents a word on acceptance.” 


Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, 


119 W. 40th St., New York. Norbert Brown, 
Editor. “We desire technical articles, 1500 
words or more, on building management sub- 
jects; other real estate and building articles 
are confined to include subjects arising from 
New York interests only. This paper, a week- 
ly devoted to real estate, construction and 
building management, is now devoting more 
attention to building management than to 
other subjects. It is read by New York City 
real estate men and building managers. Ar- 
ticles of opinion are not wanted. We pay one 
cent a word on acceptance.” 


System, 


Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago, III. 


Chemical Magazines 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 


10th Ave., at 36th St., New York. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 


American Chemical Society, 419 4th Ave. at 
29th St., New York. Covers the field of 
chemical industries—including more than 
forty lines of manufacture under chemical 
control. Subscribers are heads of industrial 
plants, works managers, chief chemists, super- 
intendents, consulting chemical engineers,etc. 
News edition issued semi-monthly on the 
tenth and twentieth. Contains news, personals 
and other material mainly of a non-technical 
nature. 
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Clothing and Related Trades 


Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Review, 


128 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. Gus Kep- 
ler, Editor. “Articles descriptive of the busi- 
ness-building plans of power plant owners 
(not mere write-ups) with photos are accepta- 
ble. The little press shops are not given 
space in reading columns except in rare cases. 
Trade news is not sought, except on special 
occasions. We pay one-half cent for news 
and feature articles, on publication.” 


The Central Furrier, 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Dry Goods Economist, 


239 W. 39th St., New York. 


Haberdasher and the Clothier and 


Furnisher, 
10 E. 39th St., New York. 


The Progressive Tailor, 


315 Fourth Ave., New York. Archie Bradley 
Porter, Editor. “We are interested in short 
practical articles on merchant tailoring, adver- 
tising and selling, and window displays. We 
pay two cents a word.” 


Silk, 


440 Fourth Ave., New York. J. W. Stanley, 
Editor. “We require semi-technical articles 
pertaining to fabrics, dying, machinery, fabric 
construction, articles on rayon production, or 
articles pertaining to the silk industry with 
pictures. These latter articles need not be too 
technical as long as they contain an interest- 
ing story on the silk industry. Silk goes to 
all the big silk plants, and the producers are 
looking for the technical information end for 
the mill. We pay one cent a word on publi- 
cation.” 


Silk Digest Weekly, 


440 Fourth Ave., New York. Irving D. Hy- 
land, Editor. “Because of the technical tenor 
of our publication, we depend chiefly upon our 
staff for material. Still, we can use news 
stories with an exclusive flavor, running from 
300 to 500 words, which concern the events 
transpiring in the silk and rayon industries. 
Newsy interviews with prominent persons in 
these fields, presenting their attitudes on trade 
problems, will also find a market here. Silk 
Digest Weekly presents a weekly digest of 
news in the silk and rayon industries and its 
composite reader is the mill executive, the 
white-collared employer who determines his 
mill’s manufacturing policy. Our most vital 
need just now is for short personal items about 
this type of man and his co-workers in the 
various silk centers. Good contact with silk 
and rayon houses is the requisite for this ma- 
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terial. If we can get a good number of such 
intimate news flashes weekly from reporters, 
we will pay them a monthly retainer rate. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word on publication.” 













































Textile Colorist, 


233 Broadway, New York. Howard S. Nei- 
man, Editor. “The Textile Colorist is devoted 
to the practical interests of dyeing, bleaching, 
finishing and textile printing, and the manu- 
scripts published by us must contain original 
and practical matter relating to these branches 
of the textile industry. All material must be 
original. Payment varies with practical value 
of article, on publication.” 


Textile World, 


Tenth Ave., at 36th St., New York. 


Clothing Trade Journal, 
216-226 E. 45th St., New York. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 


530 Arlantic Ave., Boston,Mass. The organ of 
the cotton and woolen industries of America. 


Cotton, 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. The manufactur- 
ing and construction journal of the textile in- 
dustry. Circulation covers executives, man- 
agers, superintendents and department heads 
of cotton, knitting and dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing mills, especially strong in the most 
rapidly developing southern textile section. 


Knit Goods Weekly, 


440 Fourth Ave., New York. The only weekly 
publication devoted exclusively to the knit 
goods industry. Reaches practically every 
knitting mill in the United States and Canada. 
Carries all the news of the industry and all 
the market quotations in which knit goods 
manufacturers are interested. 


The Textile America, 


294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. For own- 
ers, agents, treasurers, managers, superintend- 
ents and heads of departments of cotton, 
woolen, silk and knitting mills, and dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing establishments. 


Textile Buyers’ Economist, 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Drug and Related Trades 


Drug Topics, 
291 Broadway, New York. Jerry McQuade, 
Editor. “Our magazine goes to the retail drug- 


gists in United States and Canada. We can 
use articles on all phases of retail merchandis- 
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ing. Payment is $7.50 to 12.00 an article, on 
publication.” 


Meyer Druggist, 


Fourth and Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. S. B. 
Simpson, Editor. “Meyer Druggist is pub- 
lished in the interest of the drug trade. Ar- 
ticles must be of value to retail druggists, mer- 
chandising methods, etc. We pay on accept- 
ance.” 


Retail Druggist, 


250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. E. N. 
Hayn, Editor. “We want articles on display, 
advertising and merchandising successes of 
druggists. Payment is one cent a word on 
acceptance.” 


Educational Magazines 


American Journal of Nursing, 


370 Seventh Ave., New York. Mary M. Rob- 
erts, Editor. “Articles of a practical nature 
from nurses, preferably, showing new technics 
of new ways of handling old problems. Pay- 
ment is about a cent a word, on publication.” 


Pennsylvania School Journal, 


400 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. J. Herbert 
Kelley, Editor. “Contributions are all volun- 
tary. We have more than we can use.” 


Progressive Education, 


10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Francis 
M. Froelicher, Editor. “Practically all of our 
articles are solicited. We will be glad to send 
you a booklet describing the general character 
of the field in which we are interested. The 
magazine has recently widened its scope so 
that primary education has not received any 
more space than secondary, college and uni- 
versity education.” 


The Progressive Teacher, 


Morristown, Tenn. M. S. Adcock, Editor. 
“We use material of an educational nature, 
preferably methods which have been tried out 
by teachers and administrative officers in the 
educational field. Our readers are teachers, 
principals and members of boards of educa- 
tion, and we want material which will prove 
helpful to them in any of the fields of educa- 
tion. We pay on publication.” 


Safety Education Magazine, 


1 Park Ave., New York. Florence Nelson, 
Editor. “The official publication of the Edu- 
cation Division of the National Safety Council. 
An educational magazine designed for the 
use of teachers and pupils in all grades, kinder- 
garten through school. Offers lesson plans, 
general informational articles on safety and 
accident prevention problems, stories, plays 
and verse. Stories and plays must have a 
safety lesson in them; but the lesson should 
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not be presented in too obvious a way. The 
positive rather than the negative approach 
should be used. Average length of articles, 
stories and plays is 1200 to 1500 words. Pay- 
ment is one and a half cents a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


State Teachers’ Association Group, 


ones Northern Hotel, Chicago, Il. Georgia 

Rawson, Editor. “This group is made up 
“ thirty-six state educational magazines. 
Through this central field material of interest 
to teachers and school executives is frequently 
purchased. We are in the market for either 
short stories or serials on schools, teachers 
or youngsters. Payment on acceptance.” 


Electrical Magazines 


Automotive Electricity, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. L. E. Mur- 
ray, Editor. “We use articles on various 
phases of merchandising battery and automo- 
tive electrical service and closely allied acces- 
sories. Maximum length, 2000 words. Use 
art. Our readers are operators of battery or 
automotive electrical service stations that serv- 
ice the starting, lighting and ignition systems 
of automobiles, that give speedometer, car- 
buretor or battery sales and service, that sell 
such accessories as spark plugs, windshield 
wipers, batteries, headlights and all accessor- 
ies that are electrical in character and that 
require some degree of electrical knowledge 
to install and service. Want unusual angles 
of merchandising these services and products. 
The name of the company must bear the title 
“battery or automotive electrical” not in com- 
bination with any other activity. Prefer story 
to be built around one good idea, which should 
be developed in sufficient detail so that a reader 
with no knowledge of the idea can adopt or 
adapt it to his own business. Enough human 
interest or shop description can be used inci- 
dentally to make the story interesting, but it 
should be soft-pedalled to the real guts of the 
story that forms the lead. Payment is one 
cent a word on publication.” 


Electric Railway Journal, 


10th Ave., at 36th St.. New York. John A. 
Miller, Jr., Editor. “Our material is largely 
technical and the great bulk of it is written 
by the members of our staff. Payment is one 
cent a word on publication.” 


Electrical Dealer, 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Rudolph 
A. August, Managing Editor. “We are par- 
ticularly in need of short, illustrated articles 
of 50 to 300 words in length. The main point 
about these is that we want novel, constructive 
ideas in connection with the retailing of elec- 
trical goods intended for domestic use, or 
radio, by any sort of store anywhere, and ap- 
plicable in any store likely to handle electrical 
merchandise or radio.” 
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Electric Traction, 
430 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Electrical Contracting, 


53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Published 
exclusively for electrical contractors and con- 
tractor dealers. 


Electrical Manufacturing, 


461 8th Ave., New York. “Electrical Manu- 
facturing is exclusively for the manufacturing 
branch of the electrical industry. It has com- 
plete coverage of all electrical manufacturers 
and manufacturers of all types of motor-driven 
appliances and equipment, also all electric mo- 
tor repair shops.” 


Electrical Merchandising, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Tenth Ave., 
at 36th St., New York. Reaches electrical re- 
tailers—electric light and power company mer- 
chandise departments, specialty sales organiza- 
tions, dealers, contract dealers, department 
stores, hardware and house furnishing stores, 
and also jobbers and manufacturers. 


Electrical Record, 


Gage Publishing Co., Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 


Electrical South, 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Devoted editorially 
to distribution and merchandising of electrical 
appliances and service. Circulation is confined 
to the fourteen Southern states. 


Electrical West, 


(Formerly Journal of Electricity), McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Tenth Ave., at 36th St., 
New York. Devoted to all branches of the 
electrical industry in the Western states. 


Electrical World, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Tenth Ave., at 
36th St., New York. An executive and en- 
gineering paper, covering the entire electrical 
industry, including lighting and power plants, 
consulting engineers, jobbers, large contract- 
ors, manufacturers and engineers in industrial 
works. 


Jobber’s Salesman, 


published by Electrical Trade Pub. Co., 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Metropolitan Electrical News, 


Gage Publishing Co., Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. Devoted to New York Metropoli- 
tan District electrical activities. 






































Farm Journals 


The American Thresherman, 


Madison, Wis. Mark Troxell, Editor. “We 
need very little. Now buy largely assigned 
subjects, from men in the agricultural engi- 
neering departments of large universities, ex- 
perimental engineers with the large farm 
equipment companies, and from readers who 
can make articular their experiences. One- 
third cent a word is paid on acceptance.” 


Better Fruit, 


Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland,Oregon. Car- 
roll D. Bush, Editor. “Our magazine is a 
technical magazine on fruit growing circu- 
lating among commercial fruit growers and 
using material from tree planting to foreign 
selling. Much of the material has to come 
from scientists and more from specialists in 
packing, shipping, and selling. We use only 
a limited amount of material, and it is very 
seldom that the free-lance writer has anything 
adapted to our needs.” 


Citrus Leaves, 


Redlands, Calif. Bruce McDaniel, Editor. 
“All articles must deal with the scientific or 
practical phases of citriculture as it pertains 
to western United States. Payment varies 
with type of material, on acceptance.” 


Dairy Tribune, 


Mt. Morris, Ill. C. N. Atwood, Editor. For 
dairy farmers and their families who appre- 
ciate the better things of life, and who look 
upon their five to twenty cow dairy herds 
as both a pleasant and profitable means of 
obtaining a livelihood. Our editorial plat- 
form is ‘More feed from fewer acres—more 
milk from fewer cows—more money with less 
labor. We pay from one to two cents a 
word on acceptance.” 


The Dairy World, 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. E. C. 
Ackerman, Editor. Stories of merchandising 
campaigns of proven merit, and new or un- 
usual plant articles on milk plants, ice cream 
manufacturers, creameries, cheese plants and 
all by-products are of interest to our readers. 
Length of articles to be from 1000 to 2000 
words. Pay on publication, one cent a word.” 


Dixie Poultry Journal, 


110 7th Ave., No., Nashville. Tenn. Ross L. 
Holman, Editor. “Articles on poultry pro- 
duction as applied to the needs of the south. 
Our circulation territory is south of the Ohio 
and East of the Mississippi Rivers. No fic- 
tion; no poetry. Payment is one-half cent 
a word, and $1 for photographs, on publication.” 
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The Farmer’s Wife, 


55 E. 10th St. St. Paul, Minn. F. W. Beck- 
man, Editor. “All material published in The 
Farmer's Wife has a direct bearing on the 
varied interests of the farm woman. We use 
fiction which must be wholesome and suitable 
for family circle reading; material that deals 
with various household activities of the farm 
woman; articles that deal with community 
life and its various organizations, such as 
church, school and so forth; material dealing 
with foods, clothing and the like; also verse. 
We pay one cent and up on acceptance.” 


Farm and Garden Supplies, 


25 Spruce St.. New York. “An illustrated 
trade paper for retail dealers who sell feeds, 
fertilizers, tools, fencing, seeds, implements, 
insecticides, poultry, dairy and other agricul- 
tural and garden supplies. We want experi- 
ence stories for successful retailers in these 
lines. Select only leading dealer in each line 
in a single town. Play up the human interest 
side of proprietor. The article must be live 
and interesting, but it must also contain some 
suggestions that will help another dealer make 
or save money. Illustrations are a great 
feature. Try to get photographs of dealer, 
his clerks, store (exterior and interior) and 
samples of advertisements, catalogs, hand- 
bills, forms used in business, etc. We pay $10 
for each article and $15 if accompanied by 
suitable illustrations.” 


The Indiana Farmers’ Guide, 


Huntington, Ind. Tom L. Wheeler, Editor. 
“We are not buying much just now. We are 
more interested in material for fall and win- 
ter months. Always glad to examine articles 
dealing with practical agriculture, home mak- 
ing or community affairs. Articles should 
not be more than 1000 words unless author- 
ized. We can always use good photographs. 
Payment is one-half to one cent a word on 
publication.” 


National Barred Rock Journal, 


Union City, Mich. W. L. and L. T. Robin- 
son, Editors. “We are a specialty poultry 
magazine dealing exclusively with the Barred 
Plymouth Rock variety. Can use only such 
articles, items and show reports that deal 
exclusively with this breed. We pay on publi- 
cation.” 


The National Nurseryman, 


Hatboro, Pa. H. Lloyd Haupt, Editor. 
“Strictly a trade paper and we seldom ac- 
cept articles by those outside the trade, or 
from agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion workers in our field. One-half cent a 
word on publication is paid.” 


New England Homestead, 


29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. Glenn 
C. Sevey, Editor. “Our readers are all farm 
people who prefer stories that are not of an 





agricultural slant. Most of our agricultural 
needs are taken care of, and a greater part of 
the material for the Home Department pages. 
We can use occasional articles of about 1000 
words in length on some phases of house- 
keeping that would benefit the farm woman. 
Also some poetry about 24 to 30 lines. Pay- 
ment is $3 a column for articles, and 5c a 
line for poetry.” 


New England Poultryman, 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. Prof. Wm. C. 
Monahan, Editor. ”AIl editorial matter must 
be strictly up to date and in accordance witn 
the best poultry practices. New Englana 
Poultryman is the official organ of 36 leading 
poultry associations, and is edited by a group 
of recognized poultry experts. Articles must 
be newsy and have real value to our subscrib- 
ers. Payment is made on publication.” 


Pennsylvania Farmer, 


7301 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. E. S. 
Bayard, Editor. “Our requirements are pretty 
well covered with exception of serial fiction, 
preferably for boys. We reach- farm homes 
mainly, and any clean story of sustained in- 
terest appeals. We pay on publication.” 


Southwestern Stockman-Farmer, 


14 Nunn Bidg., Amarillo, Texas. Seth B. 
Holman, Editor. “We can use articles of 300 
to 400 words dealing with successful farm 
enterprises, located in the states of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Southern Colorado, Western 
Oklahoma and Western Texas. We can also 
use news items of interest to farmers of these 
states, but we are principally interested in 
small features as mentioned. Payment is 25c 
a column inch.” 


Standard Poultry Journal, 


Pleasant Hill, Mo. Orden C. Oechsli, Editor. 
“Can use a few personal success stories about 
poultry raising, 1200 to 1500 words, with pho- 
tographs. Prefer to have outline submitted 
before story is sent. We pay on application.” 


Dairy Products Merchandising, 


711 Donovan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Francis 
F. McKinney, Editor. “Anything of interest 
to sales managers of milk plants, creameries, 
and plants which manufacture cheese, con- 
densed milk, powdered milk and evaporated 
milk. Payment is one and a half cents a 
word on publication.” 


Food and Related Trades 


Fruit and Produce Guide, 


204 Franklin St., New York. J. P. Stewart, 
Editor. “We are interested in the practical 
problems of commercial growers, packers, 
shippers, wholesale receivers, stores (cold 
storages) of all fresh fruits, vegetables and 
dairy and poultry activities on a large scale. 
Manuscripts should not be submitted unless 
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specifically asked for, as principal points are 
covered by correspondents. We pay half cent 
a word on publication.” 





stration. We pay up to one cent a word and 
$3 for photographs.” 


100 The Family Grocer, 
“a Feedstuffs, 305-7 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Toledo, 
“ 118 S. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. Carroll Ohio. A. Weinandy, Editor. “The policy of 
re K. Michener, Managing Editor. Weekly this magazine is to reach the housewife for 
newspaper. ‘Contributors should have special the dissemination of information for better 
knowledge of feed industry and its special buying, better selling, and better preparation 
problems. Articles of 1000 to 2000 words, of foods, food products and meats.’ 
illustrated when practicable, are wanted on 
c the f ollowing subjects: Enterprising feed The American Baker, 
ist stores, attractive window displays and feed- ae , - 
th stuffs exhibits, effective merchandising ideas lik S. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. Carroll 
10 for both wholesaler and retailer, credit con- K. Michener, Managing Editor. “Technical 
ng ditions in the feed trade, enterprising stock articles on baking chiefly in demand, but oc- 
Ap farming projects, important changing condi- casional illustrated articles on new bakeshops 
st tions and developments in stock feeding, new can be used. Pictures of attractive retail 
b- or comparatively little known ingredients of hakeshop windows always in demand. Mer- 
commercial mixd feeds; interviews with feed chandise talks useful if written with adequate 
dealers and feeders on general conditions affect- knowledge of baker’s needs. Payment on ac- 
ing trade and markets, chain feed store devel- ceptance, minimum of one cent a word, pho- 
opment, and cost finding for the feed dealers. togtaphs $1 to $3.” 
S. Payment on acceptance, minimum Ic a word.” 
4 The B a de Food Industries, 
os ee Sern McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., New York. H. C. 
a 302 Broadway, New York. L. J. Vance, Edi- Parmalee, Editor. “Articles dealing with pro- 
tor, “One-half to one cent a word on publi- duction problems of food manufacturers writ- 
cation. ten by men with actual technical experience 
in the industry are the only ones we can use 
Chain Store Magazine, now. We are overstocked with good material 
.. ; ; at present. We pay about three-quarters cent 
0 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. E. N. a word on acceptance.” 
m Hayn, Editor. “Merchandise stories on the 
a, success attained by chain stores in the general Gl 
n merchandise field. We pay one-half to one 3lass Container, 
0 cent a word on acceptance.” 19 W. 44th St. New York. C. G. Hicks, 
se Editor. “Ordinarily we desire stories which 
n Chain Store Management, range in length from 1000 to 1500 words. Our 
C ‘ : readers are packers in glass in the food, 
1114 E. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. H. H. beverage, dairy and pharmaceutical and toilet 
Lestico, Editor. “The editorials in Chain requisite fields. The type stories which we 
Store Management are directed toward chain feel are of interest to readers of The Glass 
store sales people and their aggregate, com- Container are of two main classifications. 
r. bine the information that the operator him- First, we like to run stories of new products 
it self would tell his sales people if he had the packed in glass and when possible prefer to 
i time and means. We carry material for sales have a merchandising slant to them. That 
d departments, advertising departments, buying is to say, it is very nearly perfect when a 
: departments and supervisors, thereby encom- writer tells us that a company previously 
passing the whole structure of the chain store packing products in containers other than 
operation in its appeal. We encourage con- glass has gone into glass and has successfully 
S structive thinking and creative selling, aiding merchandised his product through its use. 
t the chain store operator and executive in the This merchandising may be based on the 
development of their respective groups of per- feasibility of glass, its graceful form, or any 
F sonnel. Payment is one and a half cents a other point. The other type story which we 
1 word on publication.” seek is that of ‘advice.’ Possibly there is some 
a merchandising plan evolved by someone that 
Confectioners’ Journal, has special applicability to products in glass. 
‘ : 7 This, too, is very nearly perfect for our readers. 
437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Eugene We pay on acceptance about one cent a word 
Pharo, Editor. Confectioners Journal is read with an additional allowance of $3 for photo- 
by wholesale candy manufacturers, manufac- graphs used.” 
turing candy retailers and candy jobbers. Its 
, editorial contents are designed to show each The Glass Packer, 
1 of the classes of readers how they can pros- 
. per to the highest degree. Stories about indi- 25 W. Broadway, New York. Official publica- 
1 vidual businesses of any of the three types, tion of National Preservers Assn. “We are 
| that show production or distribution methods interested in articles on merchandising, plant 
or policies that have proved profitable are management, technical articles on the manu- 
acceptable, preferably with photographic illu- facture of foods which are packed in glass, 
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articles dealing with the problems which arise 
from the capping and closing of containers, 
etc. We have no set rate, but pay on publi- 
cation.” 


Hotel Management, 


40 E. 49th St., New York. James S. Warren, 
Editor. “We are at present overstocked.” 


Restaurant Management, 


40 E. 49th St.. New York. James S. Warren, 
Editor. 


Hotel World, 


40 E. 49th St., New York. James S. Warren, 
Editor. 


Institutional Jobber, 


40 E. 49th St., New York. James S. Warren, 
Editor. 


National Hotel Review, 


221 W. d7th St., New York. A. M. Adams, 
Editor. “A weekly magazine. Always ready 
to consider material helpful to hotel men in 
all departments, but this material is rarely 
accessible to those outside the hotel field. 
We pay 35c an inch on publication.” 


The Northwestern Miller, 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Carroll 
K. Michener, Editor. “Published weekly. 
Trade journal devoted to the flour milling 
industry with special emphasis on the mer- 
chandising end of the business. Contributors 
should consult the editor. One cent a word 
is paid on acceptance.” 


Pacific Bottler, 


57 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. Clyde D. 
Lightbody, Editor. “Pacific Bottler is strictly 
a regional paper, having as its subscribers 
manufacturers of bottled carbonated bever- 
ages in the western states and the islands of 
the Pacific. We like stories dealing with sel- 
ing and advertising by successful bottlers, par- 
ticularly in this territory. General stories are 
not wanted. We pay according to merit on 
publication.” 


Pacific Coast Merchant, 


350 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. P. H. 
Nealey, Editor. “We want news of western 
retail stores only. We are not interested in 
general articles or news of eastern retailers. 
Any short stories on clever selling stunts or 
good merchandising policies that are gaining 
and holding customers for independent re- 
tails are welcome. We pay 20c a column inch 
on receipt of bill.” 


Practical Home Economics, 


468 4th Ave., New York. Jessie A. Knox, 
Editor. “Practical Home Economics reaches 
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a public of teachers and supervisors of home 
economics and a small percentage of business 
women engaged in the same field. We are 
interested in short articles (1000 to 2000 
words) covering nutrition, education, cook- 
ing, sewing, home management, domestic arts, 
etc., and all fields that will prove interesting 
and helpful to our subscribers. We pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 


Refrigeration Publishing Co., 


502-6 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Walter F. 
Coxe, Editor. “Will not need any material 
for the next three months. Payment is $8 
a page on publication.” 


Restaurant Management, 


40 E. 49th St., New York. Ray Fling, Editor. 
“Restaurant Magazine is aimed to reach lead- 
ing operators of commercial restaurants of all 
types, including chain restaurants. We want 
methods and operations articles up to 1500 
words. We also use business confessions, 
trends, controversial and sensational articles. 
Payment is one cent a word and up on ac- 
ceptance. If interested send for our leaflet 
‘How to Prepare Editorial Copy for the 
Ahrens Publications.’” 


The Rice Journal, 


Lake Charles, La. Raymond J. Martinez, Edi- 
tor. “Our publication reaches rice millers, 
rice growers and rice dealers. We are inter- 
ested in any article dealing with rice—inter- 
views with prominent people who use rice 
or doctors who recommend it; dealers who 
sell it, or hotels who feature it in the bill of 
fare. We are not interested in histories of 
rice cultivation at present. Payment is one- 
quarter to three-quarters cent a word on publi- 
cation.” 


The Soda Fountain, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. John R. 
Ward, Editor. “Material required is largely 
of a merchandising character, particularly 
stories of successful shops and the methods 
on which they operate. We insist upon pho- 
tographs with contributions. We look for good 
pictures of the interiors, or any outstanding 
feature, and portraits of executives are always 
acceptable. We pay $3 for photographs, and 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Western Confectioner, 


57 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. Russell B. 
Tripp, Editor. “Trade journal covering candy, 
ice cream, fountain and luncheonette busi- 
nesses, wholesale and retail, of Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain states. Articles must 
carry adaptable ideas, must be illustrated and 
must be localized to western territory. We 
pay one-half cent a word on publication.” 


Eprtor’s Note: Because the list of Trade Jour- 


nals is too lengthy to be published in one issue, 
it will be concluded next month in the September 
number. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: the Plus Sale 





in Writing 


Make Your Story Earn Double Profit. 


Sell the Editor 


Illustrations as Well as a Story 


By R. FRANKLIN HALL 


VERY one likes to take photographs. 
So does every one like to write—pro- 
vided his efforts appear in print. When the 
two are combined into a lucrative means of 
earning a living, it is productive of a most 
enjoyable calling. 

I find, in checking over accounts for the 
past year, that my income for that period 
has been slightly in excess of three hundred 
dollars a month. This three hundred a 
month was made by taking several good 
photographs of an interesting subject, then 
writing a hundred words or so describing 
the matter shown in each picture; combin- 
ing all together into an article on the sub- 
ject; sending the manuscript and photo- 
graphs to a suitable publication, and await- 
ing their check. That’s all! That’s the way 
I earn my living. 

Once, while riding in the country, a 
friend asked how I found enough subjects. 
My answer ran something like this: “Boy, 
I find them everywhere. They are right 
here now, all around us!” 

We were stopped between two plowed 
fields that were as uninteresting as flat, 
plowed land could be. 

“Now,” I said, “you pick out anything in 
the vicinity, mind you, I say anything; I'll 
take a few photographs to show you how 
[ find subjects.” 

To save him, my friend couldn’t locate 
a single thing which he thought suitable for 
a subject. On being pressed, however, he 
pointed to an ordinary fence post and said 
facetiously: “All right, try that post.” 

To his astonishment, I took the tripod 
and camera, walked to the fence and set up. 





Focusing carefully on the ground glass I 
took several photographs; some close-up, a 
few of the fence, one of the ground at it’s 
base, peeled the bark off and took another; 
in all, I had ten good pictures of that in- 
consequential fence post. 

The post had been cut from a tree called 
Bois d’Arc, a very tough, yellow timber in- 
digenous to certain parts of the South. I 
ascertained that lumber cut from the heart 
of this tree could be buried in the ground 
for a thousand years without rotting. The 
completed article was sent to a magazine 
devoted to the lumber industry. Three weeks 
later a check for thirty dollars was received 
for it. When this check was displayed be- 
fore the amazed eyes of my friend, he al 
most fainted. 


HAT, in general, is all there is to my 

rather fruitful occupation. I possess two 
talents, though, which make my efforts suc- 
cessful ; they are, the art of taking excellent 
photographs and the ability to discover un- 
usual traits or characteristics in a common- 
place subject. But a month of experiment 
and study will enable any one of average 
intelligence to master both of them as much 
as I have. 

Any one with a fair command of gram- 
mar can write the article, if he is careful 
enough. Most of your interest will be in 
the photographs. Few editors can resist the 
lure in pictures that are sharp, brilliant, 
and full of interest. 

As to subjects, I have long ago reached 
the point where I only photograph and write 
of those that sell, Don’t be misled by this 
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statement into thinking that I search dili- 
gently in some out-of-the-way place for a 
subject that never before has been seen. Far 
from it! Most of my stuff, like the fence 
post, is garnered from things seen every 
hour of the day. It has an unusual angle, 
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one of the most fascinating of hobbies, and 
may be followed as a sideline. I did that for 
months, until it became so attractive that I 
finally dropped everything and devoted all 
my time to it. I'll reiterate the procedure. 

Select your subject and take at least six 








































though. You may 
write the finest 
article ever on 
“The Rose as a 
Desirable Plant 
for the Garden” 
and not sell it for 
a penny. But take 
another view- 
point of the same 
plant, such as “A 
Rose for Grassy 
Lawns” and your 
check comes in a 
hurry. Get the 
idea? 

This spring, in 
passing along a 
street, a flash of 
red caught my 
eye. Investigating, 
I found it to be a 
Red Honeysuckle 
growing on a tree 
trunk. Several 
photos were taken 
and an article 
composed on “The 
Red Honeysuckle, 
a Lover of the 
Shade.” It sold, 
of course, for, 
while all of us are 
familiar with the 
pretty plant, it 
had never before 
been viewed from 
that angle. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR MARKETING PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 242 W. 
55th STREET, NEW YORK. 


News:—A big fire, must be spectacular; a disastrous 
flood or tornado in which a number of people were killed 
or considerable damage done to property; a national or 
semi-national sporting event; a shipwreck or railway acci- 
dent in which many people were injured or killed; a 
nationally or internationally known person in some public 
activity snapped in an unconventional pose, or pictured 
golfing, fishing, etc.; in fact any news or feature pictures 
that will be equally interesting to people of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. The majority of 
photographs you see published are mostly staged and 
thought out by the photographer. 

Feature and Oddities:—Striking animal pictures; odd 
pets photographed with pretty girls; unusual fishing and 
hunting scenes; beautiful scenic shots. Action photographs 
of athletes, men and women breaking or making world’s 
records. Interesting personalities, nationally known, in un- 
conventional poses. New uses for machinery, time saving 
devices, latest inventions, including new uses of radio, and 
their inventors if possible. Odd stunts picturing men and 
women; prize winning beauties; pretty girls in spectacular 
bathing suits. Champions of all kinds at play. Dancers 
photographed in mid-air showing plenty of action. (Note) 
—We do not desire photos where the subjects are looking 
directly into the camera like the old fashioned tin type. 

Negative or films are preferred to prints but if these are 
not available send prints. All negatives and prints of 
news pictures must be sent first class Special Delivery by 
the fastest possible method, using air mail when time can 
be saved thereby. Photographs or negatives must be clear 
and sharp with plenty of detail (that is, not undertimed or 
faces of individual indistinct) and must not be much smaller 
than 4x5. Negatives and prints must have complete caption 
material and must be packed carefully to avoid breaking. 
If time can be saved send in undeveloped negatives but so 
labeled on package or box, and only on such occasions 
where the story is big enough to warrant sending this way 
in view of catching the first train or boat. 

On big news stories negatives should be sent by train 
porter or passenger in order to save time, wiring collect the 
train time and messenger so that we can meet same on 
arrival in New York. Special service of this kind will 
bring added recompense. Wire us for advice but try to 
confine your wire to ten words. 

The price paid for photos accepted depends solely on the 
importance of the subject but our minimum is $3.50. This 
price is paid only when we find no immediate use for photos 
and place same in our stock for future use. 

GEORGE J. STADEL, Mgr. 








As your power of observation grows a 


good sharp photo- 
graphs of it—not 
smaller than five 
by seven—and 
have them devel- 
oped and printed. 
Be sure that each 
of these photo- 
graphs displays a 
different trait of 
the subject. Now 
set one picture on 
your desk and 
type about a hun- 
dred words de- 
scribing the par- 
ticular trait it 
features. Do this 
with each photo- 
graph and when 
finished with this 
put the whole to- 
gether in an ar- 
ticle. Sounds sim- 
ple, doesn’t it? 
And it is simple. 

The golden key 
to article writing 
is your ability to 
make your readers 
want to do or see 
the thing you 
write about. I am 
sorry that Writ- 
ER’S DIGEST can- 
not use any pho- 
tographs, as I 
would like to 


show some of my stuff along that line. 



















new world will open to your delighted eyes. 
You will not want for things to photograph. 
Conditions and objects heretofore not no- 
ticed will unfold to your mounting enthusi- 
asm, and you need not leave your own com- 
munity. 

If you are already employed or have your 
own business, photographing subjects makes 


Don’t worry about markets for your stuff. 
Look over the newsstands, or better, pur- 
chase one of the many good books on where 
to sell. The market is unlimited for good 
articles. I send to various publications ap- 
proximately ten a month. The average price 
received is thirty dollars. It is probable 
that by being more painstaking—doing more 
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writing and less picture making—I could sell 
fewer and higher-priced ones. But I am 
by nature a lazy individual who prefers to 
get the most enjoyment out of a sure, easy 
method of writing. 

Following is a list of some markets for 
good photographs: 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. High rates. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
Articles dealing with farm life, live stock, pets, 
boys and girls and nature. Good rates. 

House and Garden, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Mid-Week Pictorial, Times Bldg. New York. 
Uses short articles on anything of current in- 
terest. Keep your article short for this maga- 
zine, and your photographs many. High rates. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago. 
Likes articles of not over 1000 words on any- 
thing of mechanical interest; new inventions, 
new ideas being worked out, etc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York. The requirements of these two magazines 
are about the same, and they are easy to hit if 
your stuff is original. High rates. 

Travel (my best bet), 7 W. 16th St., New York. 
Easy to hit with illustrated articles on travel. 
High rates. 

Science and Invention, 230 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Articles on electricity, radio mechanics, or any- 
thing in the mechanical field. Up to 15,000 words. 
Good rates, 

Better Homes and Gardens, 17th and Locust Sts., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Wants articles on home- 
building, small fruit growing, flowers, garden 
and lawns; and almost anything on home-making 
is welcome. Good rates. 

Country Homes, 2117 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
Md. Same requirements as Beiter Homes and 
Gardens. Good rates. 

Country Life, Garden City, L. L, N. Y. Same 
as Better Homes and Gardens, except they lear 
towards a New England interest. Good rates. 

Boy’s Life, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
Fair rates. 

Girl’s Companion, Elgin, Ill. Articles of not over 
600 words telling of scenes. Easy to hit. Fair 
rates. 

St. Nicholas Magazine, Wabash Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Articles up to 2500 words dealing 
with things that will interest both boys and 
girls from 14 to 18 years of age. Good rates. 

Lumber Manufacturer and Dealer, 4660 Maryland 
Ave., St. Louis. Uses feature stories up to 
2000 words on new developments in the indus- 
tries that use hardwoods. A _ limitless field. 
Good rates, 

Popular Knowledge, American Research Society, 

Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York. Original 

articles on any subject, not over 500 words, can 

be placed with this publication, One of my 
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best markets. Mind you, the article must be 
on an original subject, but may be on any. Good 
rates. 


Epitor’s Note: In submitting photographs be 
sure that return postage is enclosed. Otherwise 
the market in question is not obligated to return 
them. The following information was solicited 
direct; it is the current photographic needs of these 
markets. 


UBLISHERS’ PHOTO SERVICE, Inc., 105 

W. 40th St, New York City. “We have 
our Own cameraman; we purchase very little 
photographic material from other sources. How- 
ever, from time to time we accept for use in 
conjunction with our service to publishers of maga- 
zines and newspapers good, sharp negatives not 
less than 5” x7” in size, dealing with scenes, in- 
dustrial subjects, etc., our rate being $3.00 a nega- 
tive, depending upon the quality of same. Only 
striking and unusual photographs are considered.” 


GFA ANSCO CORP., Binghamton, N. Y., 

writes: “We do not use in one way and an- 
other a good many pictures that are of scenic 
subjects; we generally have on hand a considerable 
supply of such pictures and find our chief problem 
to be that of obtaining pictures that tell a story 
and at the same time are suitable from the stand- 
point of models, style of clothing, etc. Naturally, 
most of the pictures submitted to us by outsiders 
are inferior to those taken by the various members 
of our own organization, since these are fully in- 
formed as to our requirements and generally know 
better what can be used. 

“T think perhaps the best thing to do would be 
just to say that we are in the market for pictures 
of exceptional merit, pictorially and technically, 
especially pictures that tell a story, and that pic- 
tures submitted must be taken on Agfa Film or 
with an Agfa Ansco camera, or both.” 


HE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 

TION, in announcing its prize contest for out- 
door photographs, invites everyone in the United 
States and Canada, whether a member of the asso- 
ciation or not, to compete for the $200 in cash 
prizes and other awards. Since one of the pur- 
poses of tne contest is to bring to light unusual 
photographs, the association will accept several 
hundred photographs at regular rates in addition 
to the prize-winning photographs. 

Any outdoor subject will be considered—trees, 
forests, reforestation, lumbering, wild life, hunt- 
ing, fishing, exploration, and other phases of forest 
and tree life. 

The contest opened January 1, 1930, and closes 
at midnight, October 1, 1930. Send in winter sub- 
jects now and follow up with spring and summer 
subjects. There is no limit to the number of 
photographs a contestant may submit. 

First prize, $100. Second prize, $50. Third 
prize, $20. Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, each, 
$10. Subscriptions to American and Forest Life 
are offered as smaller prizes, 

Rutes oF Contest: The name and address of 
the photographer must be printed on the back of 
each photograph. Enclose with each selection of 
photographs sufficient postage for return if not 
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available. Photographs previously published or 
sold in other magazines, newspapers or periodicals 
cannot be considered. Upon the award of a prize 
or payment for a photograph, the contestant sur- 
renders all publication right to the American For- 
estry Association. Do not submit negatives, as 
they will not be considered. 

Address all photographs to Prize Contest Editor, 
The American Forestry Association, Lenox Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

HE THOS. D. MURPHY CO., at Red Oak, 

Iowa, uses some photographs if taken with great 
skill by the photographer. We publish calendars 
and greeting cards and are in the market for at- 
tractive subjects. Enclose return postage. Expert 
photographers should query our secretary, Mr. 
Thomas C. Murphy. 

HE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 

a purely altruistic, non-commercial organization 
established for “the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge,” is constantly in the market for 
distinctive photographs suitable for publication in 
its official organ, the National Geographic Magazine. 
Pictures showing men, women and children in ac- 
tion in their native surroundings are favored. The 
society is glad to consider large or small collections 
of photographs from professional or amateur 
photographers everywhere. The geographic loca- 
tion of each view must be given, together with a 
20-word to 50-word statement of points of special 
significance. Proper payment is made for good, 
sharp, clear, acceptable prints on glossy paper. 
The photographer’s name appears beneath each re- 
production of the magazine. 1156 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

RTHUR W. LEVY, International News 

Photos, 235 E. 45th, New York City. The 
various types of pictures purchased for syndi- 
cation by International are as numerous as the 
sources from which they come. Every imagin- 
able subject is being photographed these days and 
the prints are hardly dried by the photographer, 
either amateur or professional, before they are 
enclosed in an envelope and sent to one of our 
distributing offices, the office nearest to the point 
at which the photograph is taken usually being the 
recipient. Everybody is taking pictures these days. 
Omitting newspaper photographers, we get photo- 
graphs from travelers, housewives, telegraph oper- 
ators, men in all walks of life, from boys and 
girls who have been presented with their first 
Brownie to others of means and age who own 
expensive cameras and make pictures their hobby. 
Every phase of science and invention—news, in- 
cluding political, art, sport, fashion, oddities, 
freaks of nature, aviation, typhoons, tornadoes, 
wars, and family shootings, and other choice bits 
of news are pictured and submitted. It seems 
as though every one who has ever made a picture 
of scenic beauty, some of which have been snapped 
hundreds of times, has submitted his picture to 
this syndicate, 

Sizes of prints submitted vary from that of a 
postage stamp to that of a good-sized desk. Many 
of them are of good quality, but many more are 
poor. 
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The size of the print submitted does not matter, 
but they are more acceptable when not smaller 
than five by seven inches and not larger than eight 
by ten inches. The main difficulty found in perus- 
ing the thousands and thousands of pictures sub- 
mitted is the quantity each correspondent sends. 
An editor would rather receive one good photo- 
graph on a subject than eight poor ones. A story 
can usually be told in one picture, and since news- 
paper space is valuable, editors look for the one 
picture that will tell their readers the entire story. 

The prices paid for pictures usually start at 
$3.00 minimum. There is no limit to the maxi- 
mum price, but when more than ten dollars is paid 
it is because a picture is exclusive, or required 
unusual diligence and perseverance on the part of 
the photographer. 

Photographers are given bonuses for giving the 
syndicate a scoop on its competitors. Any expenses 
incurred in obtaining pictures at the syndicate’s 
request are reimbursed in addition to the price 
paid for the photographs. 

Pictures are paid for within forty-eight hours 
of their acceptance and all unavailable material 
returned at the same time. 

The principal request we make to correspondents 
is that they rush their pictures with all possible 
haste, using every modern means of transportation 
and transmission at their command, and address 
their envelopes or packages carefully and properly. 

The constant cry of the picture editor is more 
and better pictures, and both syndicate and corre- 
spondent will benefit. 


Uncle Sam Between Covers 


THE trend to the fanciful recently mani- 

festing itself in magazine fiction has been 
in recent months, reflected also in the world 
of books and on the legitimate stage, as well 
as in motion pictures. John Erskine’s latest 
novel, “Uncle Sam” (Bobbs-Merrill) is an 
allegory of our national temperament in 
which the author has created a concrete and 
realistic figure out of the mythical long, lean 
gentleman of the cartoons. It is a new de- 
parture in literature, and from any other 
than the author of “Helen of Troy,” “Gala- 
had,” “Adam and Eve” probably would have 
been condemned as “unconvincing” or “im- 
possible.” The time for its launching is 
propitious, too, for the public seems to be 
ready to swallow the most fanciful and fan- 
tastic concoctions just now. is ina 
particularly gullible mood as is evidenced by 
the success of such Broadway hits as “Death 
Takes a Holiday” and “Strike Up the Band.” 
The “talkies” too are taking to the fanciful 
in such recent releases as “The Love 


Parade.” 
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Pitfalls for the Beginning Writer 
to Avoid 





By Acnes M. REEvE 


Author of “Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing” 


STORY may have many good points, 

be very interesting, and still fail to sell 
because its author has unwittingly run afoul 
of some one of the beginner’s pitfalls. 

Having a story idea is not enough; and 
telling it “your own way”—if that way does 
not conform to editorial requirements—will 
rarely profit the writer. 

The most frequent and disastrous pitfall 
concerns the ethics of editors. These kindly 
and erudite gentlemen have a duty to per- 
form—they must help to sustain the ideals 
of the reading public, and to accomplish 
this it behooves them to see that the moth- 
ers, the wives, the sweethearts, who appear 
in their pages are above reproach in major 
situations. In fiction the cruel, selfish mother 
is an offense to the unselfish mothers of the 
country; the erring wife, even in our very 
modern fiction, is rarely allowed to find 
happiness as a result of her illicit love af- 
fair; the sweetheart still wins through 
virtue. 

The situation is a little different for male 
characters, for there must be villains and 
“bold bad men,” but they must be made to 
suffer for their derelictions. The thief who 
robs successfully may never marry the 
“moll” of his choice and live “happy ever 
after;” his punishment must fit his crime. 
Fathers may be stern but not cruel, and sons 
may stray a trifle from the straight and 
narrow path if skillfully brought back to the 
fold. 

Husbands may be tempted, but never 
should they be allowed to find happiness 
with the “other woman.” The fact that this 
situation may occur in real life does not 
alter the fact, it does not coincide with the 
prevailing conception of family life. It is 


offensive to a majority of readers, and the 
editor who ventured to offer such material 
would soon find his publication languishing. 

The story, by an unknown writer, which 
does not enable an editor to do his part in 
upholding these ideals may as well never 
be written. In case some reader wonders 
why the above statement is qualified, it may 
be well to add that a writer who has ac- 
quired both name and fame does to some 
extent bear the responsibility for his work. 
That is, if we do not like it we blame the 
author; but if he is unknown we blame the 
magazine and cancel our subscription. 

When an editor accepts or rejects a story 
he is thinking—not of the writer but of the 
reader. If he thinks it will appeal to those 
who read his magazine he will buy it; if 
not, he will reject it, no matter who the 
author may be. 


ANOTHER pitfall is that of having char- 

acters belonging to honorable profes- 
sions conduct themselves in a manner re- 
flecting upon their calling. Physicians, bank- 
ers, judges, ministers, should be above re- 
proach ethically. 

But what of realism-—doth the gentle 
reader say? The realism depicting poverty, 
disappointment, sorrow, tragedy, does not 
offer the reader escape from the same sort 
of realism in his own life; it depresses rather 
than diverts—and the majority of people 
read fiction for diversion alone. They want 
to be entertained and it is more diverting, 
and a relief after the day’s grind, to find 
the best man winning the race; the course 
of true love running smoothly at the end, 
the criminal behind the bars. 

There are a few stories of futility pub- 
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lished, but the smallness of their number 
should prove to the beginning writer how 
much better chance of publication stories 
depicting the pleasant aspects of life are 
bound to have. 

Politicians and city officials are to be 
handled gently if one would win favor. The 
former may be noted for “ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain” but that kind 
never win the election in the successful 
story. 

The sheriff who lives through the West- 
ern is always found on the side of law and 
order, and those who sit in the high places 
of city and state government must uphold 
the ideal of public service. 

Social service workers, police officials, 
capitalists, working girls, all must be handled 
with consideration of their feelings as 
readers. And if they are made to err and 
are not a credit to the calling they have 
embraced, then they should be shown as not 
rightly belonging to the group. 

The tyro is on safer ground when dealing 
with situations that do not involve profes- 
sional ethics or standards. It is not diffi- 
cult to present doctors and lawyers and 
bankers if they are depicted as ornaments 
to their various callings. 

It is much easier to get the characters of 
a story into difficult situations than it is to 
get them out—as many readers of these 
pages can testify by producing their as yet 
unfinished work, and it is very often this 
matter of punishment for the guilty and re- 
ward for the virtuous that proves the stumb- 
ling block. 


NE disastrous and common pitfall is the 

mistaking of incident for story. Inci- 
dent is but the means of bringing about a 
change in the situation existing at the open- 
ing. 

If the hero and heroine go to a concert, 
the hall is blown up by Communists, they 
escape with their lives and the man delivers 
the girl safely to her anxious family and 
then goes home, you have incident, but no 
story. 

But suppose that the man is in love with 
the girl and she won’t marry him because 
she is determined to go on with her musical 
career; the accident occurs and in the dan- 
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ger and stress of those perilous moments, 
she sees the man brave and heedless of his 
own danger, concerned only for her and 
others in peril; realizes that he means more 
to her than a career and decides to marry 
him—then you have a story, for the incident 
has brought about a change in an existing 
situation—has altered the lives of the char- 
acters. 

A pitfall that has dashed many a fond 
hope is lack of contrast—the story told all 
in narrative or all in dialogue or all in dia- 
lect. In order to hold the interest of the 
reader there must be changes of tempo, of 
mood, of movement, otherwise the reader 
wearies as does the listener to a monologue 
delivered in a monotone. It requires a skill- 
ful writer indeed to make salable a story 
having no contrasts, no variations. 

This can be avoided by using a narrative 
style in direct contrast to that of the speak- 
ers. For example, if the characters use ver- 
nacular, the narrative which provides the 
setting and atmosphere may well be written 
in English as dignified and smooth as the 
author can command. This will serve the 
double purpose of making the tale more in- 
teresting and demonstrating a knowledge of 
the technique of fiction writing. 

The futile climax is anathema to editors 
and a pitfall disastrous to many who en- 
deavor to write for publication. Stories end- 
ing in death, disappointment, frustration, 
disaster, offer the reader little escape from 
his own troubles and perplexities. He is 
not apt to remember the name of the author 
in the hope of finding other of his writings. 
The happy ending, the one implying that life 
“goes along like a song” is the one most 
likely to bring editorial recognition, not only 
because such work is more popular but be- 
cause it is evidence of more skill in writing. 
It requires greater originality and resource 
to bring about a pleasant conclusion than to 
kill off the offending characters or to leave 
them in the midst of their troubles. 

But suppose you have avoided all these 
pitfalls and have written a good story— 
just one. Do not, then, pin your faith, and 
your hopes to this one manuscript. Many 
a talented person has been lost to fame by 
doing just that. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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BOUT six months ago I faced the pain- 

ful task of copying a 100,000 word 
manuscript. I went at it with determina- 
tion but before the first 25,000 words were 
finished the job had me licked. Any one 
who has tried it knows what I was up 
against. My manuscript lay flat on the table 
beside my typewriter, and I was constantly 
bending forward and craning my neck to 
see the work I was copying. An hour of 
this brought on shooting pains in my neck 
and back, not to mention a post-Volstead 
headache from the eye-strain. 

I decided that something had to be done 
before that copying killed me. At an office 
supply store I found a very fancy device 
which was just what I wanted to hold my 
manuscript in an upright position while I 
worked. It was a wonderful invention, with 
automatic gadgets all over it, but it cost as 
much as a stenographer, and you couldn’t 
take it out to lunch. The salesman showed 
me something else which was in tune with 
my pocket-book, but it was made for a sten- 
ographer’s notebook, and not three or four 
hundred pages of manuscript. In the end 
I bought an ordinary clip-board, went home 
and made my own manuscript holder. 

It solved my problem so nicely that I am 
sure every author needs a manuscript holder. 

Since my big job of copying has been 
completed, I have had little need to use my 
manuscript holder for that purpose. I have 
used it, however, to hold my notes or the 
outline from which I work. Placed on the 
holder, the outline is continually before me. 





“ft Long Distance Typing 
Made Convenient 


Save Yourself a Craning of the Neck and a 
Post-Volstead Headache from Evye-Strain 
When Copying Your Stories by Making 
for Yourself Such a Manuscript 


Holder as Pictured on the Left 


By M. M. MussELMAN 


In the past I have had a tendency to for- 
get my outline in a burst of inspiration. 
When the burst was over and I looked for 
artificial stimulation from the carefully writ- 
ten outline, I dug it out from under my 
dictionary and Thesaurus, or perhaps from 
the waste-basket, only to find that I had 
started writing another story. With the out- 
line continually before me there is less of 
this wild writing. 

Another nice thing about my home-made 
note rack is that the clip-board slips out of 
the base and can be used separately. I usu- 
ally make a rough outline of my story in 
long hand. Sitting in an easy chair, with 
the clip-board in my lap, I can ponder over 
my embryo story and jot down my ideas 
in pencil as they come to me. Later I slip 
the clip-board back in the base beside my 
typewriter and make a detailed outline from 
the penciled notes. 

The holder is ridiculously easy to make. 
The baseboard is a piece of soft pine,10x12x 
3%inches. The cleats which hold the clip- 
board are made from a piece of 1x1-inch 
about 14 inches long. The 1x1-inch is 
bevelled on one side as illustrated, then cut 
in half. Now nail the cleats on the base- 
board as illustrated. The slot between the 
cleats is about 1/16-inch wider than the 
thickness of the clip-board, so that it may 
be slipped in or out with ease. 

Take half an hour off and make yourself 
a manuscript holder. You'll find it indis- 
pensable for copy work, and a great aid if 
you work from an outline. 






















How Writers Make Good 


Crossing the Thin Line Between Success and Failure by the 
Struggling Author 


By ArtHur B. REEVE 
Creator of “Craig Kennedy” 


ECENTLY I read in some literary 

notes a reference to my own experi- 
ences as a “struggling author.” It ran some- 
thing as follows: “Arthur B. Reeve sold 
his first story to Cosmopolitan and sprang 
into instant success after years of just get- 
ting by with serious articles in newspapers 
and minor magazines.” 

Like much of our snappy inside informa- 
tion today, nothing could be much further 
from the truth. I sold my first story for 
exactly seven dollars and a half and had 
the experience of having my first “Craig 
Kennedy” story turned down by Bob Davis. 
In fact, the story became a commuter. I was 
literally kicked upstairs into the Cosmo- 
politan with it. This same “Craig Kennedy” 
feature has been published, well, I should 
say, including reprints, foreign editions and 
so on, until well over three and one-half 
million copies of my books have been sold. 
Another publisher’s blurb artist once figured 
out that with magazine, newspaper syndi- 
cate, book, motion picture and play circula- 
tion, but excluding the radio, these same 
stories have had a circulation far in excess 
of the population of the earth. 

Now, what’s wrong with the picture? Of 
course, the obvious first answer is duplica- 
tion of circulation, but that’s not what I 
started to tell you about. 

Because one or two authors such as E. 
Phillips Oppenheim have managed to strike 
editorial fancy at the very start of their 
careers, a popular idea has grown up that 
if one is going to make a name in the liter- 
ary world, one’s first story is accepted by 
return mail, one’s first check runs into the 
thousands, and one is instantly hailed as the 
genius of the age. 





Authors whose bank accounts run into six 
figures laugh with a touch of grim humor at 
this illusion. It is much more possible that 
their first hundred stories were returned with 
curt printed rejection slips, and that their 
first remuneration paid for little more than 
the paper, typing and postage. 

The author who has not yet arrived can, 
however, very well ask: “At what point in 
his development does the struggling writer 
become a financial success, as a rule?” 

Paste this in your hat. Only a very fine 
hairline separates the struggling writer and 
the successful author in countless cases. To 
identify this line, to describe it, to analyze 
it, is not an easy task. But, drawing from 
my own experience, I can attempt to pic- 
ture the various conditions that prevail on 
this borderline between futile strivings and 
actual accomplishment. 


WO things have to be considered. They 
are the mind of the writer and his fa- 
miliarity with the publishing business. 

Now, first as to the mind of the writer. 
Let us assume you are on the bottom rungs 
of the literary ladder. You write a few 
stories, articles, fillers for newspapers or 
pulp fiction magazines. You earn anywhere 
from fifty dollars to one thousand dollars a 
year, wasting an enormous amount of time 
in unproductive effort. 

Sometimes you feel that the whole busi- 
ness of writing is rotten and that manu- 
scripts are chosen by editors on the toss of 
a coin. Other times you feel that you your- 
self lack that vital spark which writers pre- 
sumably must have to attain success. 

You work in turn at articles, fillers, no- 
vels, stories, short or novelette length, pic- 
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tures, plays; writing humor, mystery and 
detective material, romance, adventure, so- 
cial satire, psychological characterization, 
what-not. Everything seems to fall flat. Yet 
an occasional check spurs your ambition. 
Sometime—this year—next year—perhaps 
twenty years hence, you may attain success. 
In the meantime you are a lone traveller on 
an uncharted sea—fighting blindly against 
obstacles you cannot visualize. 


Bear this in mind. Man is essentially blind 
to his own form, mental or physical. 
It is seldom that writers can recognize 
their own abilities in relation to market de- 
mands. I might say that it is almost im- 
possible for any one but an extremely cold- 
blooded intellectual with a background of 
publishing experience to see his own work 
as others see it. 


Some years ago a middle-aged friend of 
mine showed me _ seventeen manuscripts, 
three of which had been published. He said, 
“Arthur, I’m giving it up! The very manu- 
scripts I think are poor are accepted by edi- 
tors, while the ones I feel are really good 
come back to me with rejection slips. I have 
no literary judgment.” 


It turned out that my friend had a style 
that was especially suited for success stories 
and when, as a last resort, he wrote seven 
success articles and sold them for three 
times the amount he was accustomed to re- 
ceive, he settled down to this one type of 
writing and made good. 


Therefore the first step a writer must take 
to win success is to determine his own spe- 
cial talents and form. That settled, comes 
the second step. This second step, though 
not difficult, is certainly tedious. It is famil- 
larization with the publishing business and 
with various phases of the copyright laws. 


NCE I wrote a story which I called “The 

Radio Detective.” Frankly I did not 
when I wrote it and certainly do not now 
consider this story better than many I have 
written; not even better than many I see 
by authors who cannot be receiving more 
than two cents a word for their work. In 
fact, the original story sold for not much 
more than that price in “Boys’ Life.” 
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Now mark the importance of marketing 
knowledge. I retained all rights except 
those needed by “Boys’ Life” to publish 
the story. They bought first American serial 
rights. Once it had appeared I brought the 
story out in book form with my publishers, 
Harper & Brothers. Twice now I had col- 
lected on this story. Then there was the 
newspaper (second serial rights) syndica- 
tion. Payment a third time. Next Universal 
Films bought the motion-picture rights. 
Payment a fourth time. I was paid a fifth 
time for adapting the story for the screen. 
As the story was changed and lengthened 
in screen serialization I was asked to re- 
novelize the elaborated story. Sixth pay- 
ment, for syndicating in newspapers the 
lengthened story. Finally came the cheap 
popular edition of this last novelization by 
Grosset & Dunlap. By the time I had footed 
up the seventh payment on that story it was 
netting me around fifteen dollars a word— 
and I still own the talking picture, televi- 
sion and radio rights. 

All together we may assume that the dif- 
ference between two cents a word and 
fifteen dollars a word lies not alone in writ 
ing ability but in practical marketing experi- 
ence and knowledge of potential exploita- 
tion. 

It is frequently said, and with reason, that 
there is one novel in every man or woman. 
That one novel might make the man or 
woman rich for life—if the author under- 
stands the secret of the capitalization of the 
written word. 


Life 
(After Hoffenstein ) * 


A little while to look and think, 
To scribble, change and send scripts out in; 
A little while to grow and shrink, 
To work, to dawdle and to doubt in— 
Then on the Styx this carcass camps, 
And no more licking postage stamps. 
A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


Samuel Hoffenstein is the author of 
“Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing,” 
a joyous collection of nonsense and mad 
irony, published by Horace Liveright, New 
York City. 
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Is the Copy Reader Up a Blind 
Alley? 


A Practising Member of This Quiet Clan Advances Proof, Fact and 
Statistics That the Path of the Copy Reader Leads Further Than a Job on 
the Night Freight Elevator After His Eyes Wear Out 
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By R. L. Van ALLEN, 
Buffalo Evening News 








RVIN S. COBB, in his book “Stickfuls,” 
a collection of reminiscences of that 
writer’s newspaper life, leaves an impres- 
sion with the reader that the copy desk of 
a newspaper might best be avoided by the 
ambitious newspaperman. 

In my humble way, I disagree with Mr. 
Cobb. Perhaps in his newspapering days a 
copy desk was a sort of last haven for the 
aging reporter or editor, but that isn’t the 
case any more. The modern copy desk is 
too fast to tolerate any one but a thorough 
and competent workman. 

I do not recall the exact words Mr. Cobb 
used in giving his opinion of the copy desk, 
but in effect he declared it to be a blind 
alley, from which the only escape was obli- 
vion, or death, or something like that. 

A blind alley? Let’s have a look at the 
1930 copy desk of a modern, prosperous 
newspaper; The Buffalo Evening News, for 
instance. 

The News, with a circulation of 190,000, 


is reputed to be one of the best written, best 
edited metropolitan dailies in the United 
States. 

On September 1, 1929, there were seven 
copy readers on the “rim” of the desk there. 
The News, by the way, uses the Universal 
copy desk system with a half-moon table, 
around the outer edge of which sit the copy 
readers, and in the “slot,” the head copy 
reader. 

On April 1, 1930, six months later, only 
three of the original seven “rim” men re- 
mained. What happened to the other four? 

One is night editor of the News; another 
is mail edition editor; a third is assistant 
state editor, and the fourth left the News 
to take an assistant Sunday editor’s position 
with a New York City daily. These ad- 
vances, of course, carried with them sub- 
stantial increases in salary. It would be 
hard to convince a News copy reader that 
he is up a blind alley. 
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COPY reader has a highly responsible 

job. A slip by him can cost his news- 
paper thousands of dollars in a libel suit or 
lose the newspaper valuable advertisers and 
friends. The reader is keyed to the highest 
pitch every minute of the day or night. 


Copy readers’ salaries vary, but the aver- 
age probably is $50 or $55 weekly. Most 
New York and Chicago newspapers have a 
$67.50 minimum, but that is high compared 
with what is paid in other cities. 


The copy reader has two big tasks. One 
is to edit copy, the other is to write the head- 
lines. 

Copy must conform to the newspaper’s 
style. It must not contain objectionable ma- 
terial or statements; it must be written in 
the King’s English; it must be readable, and 
it must not be libelous. 

The style and size of the headlines usu- 
ally is decided by the city editor, news edi- 
tor or head copy reader. Sometimes a copy 
reader handles both local and telegraph 
copy ; sometimes only one or the other. 

It’s the little things that a copy reader 
must guard against, otherwise his life on 
the desk is short. Editors have an uncanny 
ability to find mistakes, and they usually let 
the copy desk know about it in short order. 

And it is these same little things that often 
cause a peck of trouble. In one case that I 
recall, a libel suit was filed against a news- 
paper for using something like this in a head- 
line: “John Jones Arrested for Murder.” It 
turned out that Jones was exonerated, and 
he sued, claiming that the headline implied 
he was a murderer. And that is exactly 
what it did imply, because Jones was not 
arrested “for murder,” but “on a charge of 
murder.” That was rather an extreme case, 
of course, but Jones collected a substantial 
amount. 

A newspaper’s rule and style sheet is its 
religion, and woe betide the copy reader who 
allows its edicts to be violated! I once saw 
a veteran copy reader fired in cold blood in 
New York City for passing the word “adul- 
tery” while rushing his copy. The news- 
paper had that word on its “banned”’ list, 
so the copy reader took it squarely on the 
chin. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






% There's the germ of a story 
in this picture? What can you 
do with it? What couldn't you 
do with it if you were a 
newspaper-trained writer? 


What makes a salable story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural-born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. ‘‘Maybe I haven't got it in me’’ brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “‘salable 
stuff’’ is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) ad- 
vice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and fewer 
corrections are necessary. Astonishing how quickly 
an intelligent man can learn to write by writing. 


° a oe ° 
An inspiring reproduction of 
. . 

a big-city newspaper office 
The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a course of 
training based on the New York Copy-Desk Method. The 
essence of this method is to start and keep you writing in your 
own home on your own time. Your work is watched, edited 
and guided just as if you were working for a big metropolitan 
daily. Experienced New York newspaper men are in direct 
charge of your instruction. Working on definite assignments 

. talking things over (by mail) with old-timers . .. . 
trying, failing—then succeeding . . . . writing, writing, writing 
- + + + @ man soon finds himself and his confidence through 
the N. I. A. 
Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your ability, 
gauge your possibilities—-measure you exactly for the training 
you need. Send in the coupon and get it. Fill it out and return 
it to us. Our editors will analyze it for you and tell you 
exactly what it shows. It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send 
the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


--— 


I Newspaper Institute of America | 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as ] 
promised in Writer's Digest—August. | 
Mr. } ] 
Mes.} ~~~ dentine dine 
Miss | | 


Address nies ; sie 
(All correspondence confidential. 
on you. 


No salesmen will call 
7H220 


celine 
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NE hears much about the sameness of 
newspaper headlines with their over- 
worked and trite words. It isn’t always be- 
cause the copy reader lacks imagination or 
vocabulary. He serves a tyrant, and that 
’ tyrant is type. 

One of the first things a new copy reader 
is told when a head comes back to him from 
the composing room marked “too long” or 
“too short,” is that rubber type has not yet 
been invented. 


A head must contain just so many units 
there usually is a leeway of from one to 
three units—but ordinarily a certain kind of 
head always must contain the same number 
of units. Each letter is counted a unit, with 
exception of the letters “M” and “W,” each 
of which is a unit and a half. The letter 
“TI” is counted as a half unit, usually, and 
spaces between words, commas, hyphens, 
and quotation marks are half units. Unless 
the type style is upper and lower case, then 
“F,” “L,” “T” and “J” also are counted as 
half units! 


All this the copy reader knows, and all 
this he must bear in mind when writing a 
headline. Each letter in each word must 
be counted carefully by units, and each line 
of the head must have the same number of 
units, and be within the outside limits of 
the head’s total units. 


Is it any wonder that words like “probe,” 
“held,” “seen,” “crash,” “cop,” “aired,” 
“bandit,” “thug,” and “bilked” are popular 
with the copy reader? Often he has only 
a minute or two to write his head before 
the deadline, so his chances to polish it 
are nil. 

Short words are what the copy reader 
likes; they are necessities when he is writ- 
ing headlines. The headline writer probably 
has contributed more slang, which later be- 
came good English because of usage, than 
any other one class of people. 

The headline of a story must be a sum- 
mary of that story. The copy reader who 
can convey the meaning of the story in a 
few clear, crisp words to the head is a 
valuable man on any newspaper. 


Here is an example: The Farl of Derby 
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recently came to the United States from 
England. He intended to remain only a few 
days, but was persuaded to lengthen his 
stay. In a news story reporting the fact, 
a copy reader wrote, “Lord Derby Hangs 
Hat.” Those are short, easily-fitted words, 
the meaning of which no American possibly 
could garble. 


Another example: A murder occurred in 
Pittsburgh. The principles were so well 
known that all papers in the United States 
were interested. It appears a gunman was 
hired to do the killing, but was not to be 
paid until his intended victim was dead. 


It was very difficult to tell the rather 
complicated facts in an abbreviated head- 
line. An inspired copy reader labeled it the 
“C. O. D. Murder,” and every newspaper 
in the country called it that for the period 
it was in the news. 


T often is said humorously around a news- 
paper office that a political candidate 
stands a much better chance of winning an 
election if his name is short. As is well 
known, a candidate likes to see his name in 
the headline, because he feels it is keeping 
him before the public. 


It is a fact that the public figure with a 
short name gets into the headline most often. 
Taft was a favorite with the copy readers. 
So was Coolidge, who could be called Cal, 
and Al Smith, who could be called either 
Al or Smith. Theodore Roosevelt was a 
long name, so the copy readers usually re- 
ferred to him as T. R. 


UT getting back to the original subject: 
The future for the newspaper copy 
reader never seemed rosier. Newspaper 
executives are coming more and more to the 
point where they select assistants or depart- 
ment heads from the copy desk, because the 
copy reader has his fingers on the pulse of 
the editorial department, so to speak. 


In my opinion, the young newspaperman 
who stears clear of the copy desk because 
he believes it is a blind alley, as I did for 
several years, is missing a valuable course 
in his newspaper education. 
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| NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a eenscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book eata- 
legues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


FICTION WRITING 
Writing 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing..... «+ + $250 
Arthar &. Hoffmen 

Fiction Writing for Profit........... ceceee 380 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffmen 

Training for Authorship..........+-+++e+:5 - 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism............ - 2.40 
Sheren 

How to Study Literature................-- 35 
Heydrick 
Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

Narrative Technique.............0+eeess008 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Making of Literature...............+++ 3.00 
R. A. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction....... cocccsccce SO 
Michael Joseph 


Story } ie hha 
F. M. Perry 

PREPARING AND MARKETING peeneeheny + | 

How to Prepare Manuscripts........ 


eeesecee 


Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts............. - 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer... 1.65 


Frank Vizetelly 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 

Wm. B. McCourtie 
POETRY OR VERSE 

Agt of VerttReeeBscccccccccccccccscccece 2.00 
Esenwein end Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters..........2.seeeeeeeee8 75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............- 2.50 
J. Watker 

Great Poems Interpreted...........+-sese00% 2.00 
Barbe 

Points About Poetry........cceseesceceees 1.00 
Donald G. French 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 

Art of Inventing Characters............+. -. 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story...... Joceon Oe 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations............ -- 150 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog.........-+-seseereee 150 
Henry Albert Phillips 

errr ee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Bagiiah Prose Style. cc cccccccccccccccccees 2.50 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot ea, ee et ee 5O 
Richard K. Abbo 

Twelve Cardinal enunte of Short Story 

Ween ccccccccccovccees seneeesoeen ees 1,00 

Agnes Reeve 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story..........ss..0% 1.75 


Michael Joseph 


How to Write Short Stories............++-- 100 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short S Sncceee pueeseeuceeee Gane 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story............s0: -- 1,00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story..........-...eeee+% 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

The Editorial Page............sceeeeeeeees 2.00 
Robert W. Jones 

Shert oy Co) ee ee ria 2.25 
Mary B. Orvis 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Studying the Short Story...............+.- 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Making Laughs Pay...........--sseeceeees 2.00 
C. Warden La Roe 

The Business of Writing........... cscosces BED 
Fred Ziv 

Writing Novels to Sell..........00sseeeeee8 2.50 
Laurence D’ 

This Fiction Business............. oneese -+ 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

How te Write for the Talking Pictures..... - 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Technique of Fiction Writing........... coos S98 
James Knapp Reeve 

Magazine Article Writing............-+++- - 3.00 
E. Brenneche 

Free Lancing to Forty Magazines........-... 2.50 
Edward Mott Wooley 

GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 

The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............ 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus. ...cccccccccccccccccccs 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Writer’s Desk Book.............-eeeeeeees 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcatt : 

Writing Good English............-.eeeee0% 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary..........+++++- 2.25 
J. Turch Baker 

Standard Dictionary....... ee ee 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalle Co. 

Essentials of English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 

Punctuation and Capitalization...........-- 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Simplified Spelling..........-+-+-+-se+ee+5 75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Faulty Dictie®.cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 38 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Blolipfedd BimtB. ccc cccccccccccccccccccoscces 35 
Fank & Wagnalls Co. 

25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced.... 2.25 

Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary..........++.+-+ 1.50 

Handbeok of Synonyms and Prepositions... .. .60 
L. J. Cem 

Handbook of Punctuation........ ovesesocee -60 


Marshall T. Bigelow 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORDER BLANK 


GENTLEMEN: Eaclosed is $__..._.~--~--~ in payment for the following books: 
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Writer's Digest 


This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 





Dear Epitor: 

In glancing over the July issue of your 
publication, I note that a very inadequate 
presentation of Holland’s needs has been 
made. I am, therefore, writing some fur- 
ther information. 

We should appreciate very much your 
using the enclosed statement. As you prob- 
ably already know, Holland’s has nearly 
half a million circulation in fifteen Southern 
states—nearly 70,000 more than the Satur- 
day Evening Post, in this territory—and so 
we always need and must have the best 
stories available. Our policy toward new 
writers is remarkably liberal, although we 
are informed by established writers and their 
agencies that we are the hardest market in 
the country to crash—possibly because we do 
not buy names. This does not mean that we 
do not use stories by established authors. 
We do; and they include Warwick Deep- 
ing, Rafael Sabatini, Louis Joseph Vance, 
and too many others to begin listing here. 
But the stories have to be up to our stand- 
ard. We reject stories by these writers just 
as quickly as we do beginners’ stories, if 
they don’t come up to the mark, You should 
see some stories I’ve just finished marking 
for rejection. 

So the unknown writer has an equal break 
with us. We like to, and can, make new 
writers known. We’ve made one in the past 
year, and are making another. Our rates 
are not high to any writer, but we make it 
up to him in prestige. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR COLEMAN, 
Associate Editor. 
Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 
One of the subscribers to your valuable 


little magazine came to me for a job recently 
and offered for recommendation, among 
other things, the fact that he was a regular 
reader of WriTER’s Dicest. I want you to 
know that I personally would rather have 
my reporters do that than go to one of these 
snap course journalism schools where most 
of the students graduate, believing that pub- 
lishers are missionary angels. I have read 
your magazine for some time and congratu- 
late you on your fine work....... 
City Editor, The Chicago —-——. 

Editor's Note—Name withheld to pro- 
tect above city editor from roving bands of 
Writer’s Dicest subscribers in Chicago 
who may want newspaper jobs. 


Dear Epitor: 

I want to compliment you on the market 
list in your current issue, which is so inter- 
esting that I found myself reading all of it, 
even with regard to magazines that are not 
even remotely concerned with our field. 

Sincerely, 
GeorGE F. Prerror, 
Managing Editor, American Boy, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Mr. MATHIEU: 

I have just had an opportunity to look 
over the July number of your magazine and 
I wish to congratulate you on the excellence 
of the issue. 

However, it is with extreme regret that I 
find you omitted the name of Universal 
Scenario Company from the list of Holly- 
wood story agents on page 41. Naturally, 
I feel that this was not intentional on your 
part, as during the years in which our copy 
has run in your columns our relations have 
been such as to preclude such an idea coming 


up. 
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It may interest you to know that we have 
the exclusive right to handle the novels of 
Caroline Lockhart; Sam Sisco; W. Wirt 
(who writes for Red Book, Blue Book and 
Argosy) ; the plays of Herbert Ashton, Jr., 
(author of “Brothers,” the recent Broad- 
way success) and Ralph Goller (well-known 
in the Aviation Magazines), etc. 

C. L. WERTHEIM, 
Universal Scenario Company. 





Dear Epiror: 

I appreciate your handling of the listing 
of True Detective Mysteries and The Mas- 
ter Detective in your publication. 

eee er I have never seen the inside 
of a college except on a sight-seeing trip 
which I once made to Harvard. With best 
wishes, I am, 


Joun SHutTTLEwortH, Editor 


1926 Broadway, New York. 


Eprror’s Note: Subscribers to WriTER’s D1GEST 
frequently ask us if the editors of important na- 
tional magazines are college educated. Mr. Shut- 
tleworth edits two of the most successful and 
popular mystery magazines in the country. Other 
prominent editors who wish to write brief letters 
stating whether or not they are college trained 
will receive space in our Forum Department. 


Dear Mr. Appotr: 

You have sent me a copy of the July 
Writer’s Dicest, listing Sea Stories. This 
magazine no longer appears under that name. 
It is now known as Excitement. It appears 
once a month and pays varying rates of one 
cent and over. 

LAWRENCE LEE, 

79 7th Ave., New York. 


Fditor. 


Dear Epitor: 

I have recently taken over the editorship 
of Real Smart and Nifty Stories, replacing 
Miss Katherine McCormack in that capacity. 

Consequently, it has fallen upon me to 
clear up and make the final adjustment of 
the past financial difficulties of the Fantasy 
Publishing Company, 450 6th Ave., New 
York. 

I am carefully going through the file in 
search of authors to whom money is still 
due. You mention, however, that you have 
a list of “complainants.” I am wondering 
if you can forward that to me as soon as 
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THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(The Oldest Existing Service of Its Character) 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
Editors, offer competent editorial assistance in the 
preparation of manuscripts. We feel sure you will be 
well pleased with our honest and straightforward sug- 
gestions. We make no bombastic statements, no im- 
possible promises. If you want frankness, real help— 
not flattery—let us see your manuscripts. With a back- 
ground of much experience, we are able to show you 
how to improve your manuscripts and fit them to edi- 
torial needs. You not only learn what you must not 
do, but also what you must do if you are to become a 
successful writer. 

As writers, we have sold our own work to more than 
half a hundred different markets. 

As critics, we have built up a reputation that is 
equalled by no one. 

Send your manuscript today and enjoy these ad- 
vantages. Circular explaining methods and charges sent 
on request. Book MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and 
prepared for publication. Cosssapontinace invited, 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FREE 


ON REQUEST 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........... $3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)..........+. 2.50 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)........... -65 
ee ee ee -50 


Catalogue 40 Others 


CRITICISM—REVISION—T YPING— 
SALE OF MSS.—BOOKS 














possible, as we are planning to send out all 
checks very early in July. And I want the 
matter settled then and there. 

It is my earnest desire and, I assure you, 
I shall do my very best to bring it about that 
such an unfortunate situation as in the past 
will never again arise. Hereafter we will 
pay promptly, according to whatever method 
we stipulate with the authors. There will 
be no “hitch” anywhere. 

“The Fantasy will pay 1c a word on pub- 
lication and three-quarter cent on acceptance 
for material submitted. We are looking 
for short stories from one to three thousand 
words and novelettes, to run serially, from 
six to eight thousand words. Sketches, 8x5 
are very much desired. Stories should be 
written in a sophisticated style, spicy but 
not too much so. A good situation, prefer- 
ably humorous, but above all, a logical se- 
quence in events—that is, suggestiveness 
only when there is an excuse for it. Short, 
snappy poems and jokes are also solicited.” 

My sincere thanks for your co-operation. 

ANNE. Kina, 
Feditor. 
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DeaR Mr. ABBOTT: 

I want to call your attention to your curi- 
ous summary of motion-picture magazines 
in your July issue. You state: 

“In a field absolutely demoralized by pub- 
licity agents, the movie magazines are hard 
markets. Considering the fact that the edi- 
tors can get most anything they want from 
expert publicity writers with carte blanche 
privilege to cut and print at no cost, the free 
lance fraternity hasn’t the breaks in this 
field.” 

I know of no representative motion pic- 
ture magazine using free or paid publicity 
stories. My own list of contributors in- 
cludes, J. P. McEvoy, Jim Tully, Adela Rog- 
ers St. Johns, Herb Howe, Agnes Christine 
Johnston, Thyra Samter Winslow, Fannie 
Hurst, and others. If you know of any pub- 
licity expert who supplies anything like this 
“at no cost” wire me his name. 

Here is the reason why free lance writers 
have trouble invading motion picture maga- 
zines; the field is a highly specialized one, 
no one failing to possess a complete knowl- 
edge of picture making and picture folk, can 
hope to land. 

You think that “all a circulation manager 
in this field has to do is run a four-color 
cover picture of Greta Garbo once a month, 
and then fold his thumbs over his vest and 
go out for golf.” I challenge that statement. 
I believe—from sixteen years experience 
editing publications in this field—that more 
ingenuity and observation goes into the mak- 
ing of a successful fan magazine than into 
any fiction publication. 

There are only two real leaders in this 
field, above 600,000 in circulation, New 
Movie and Photoplay. They lead because 
they merit it. 

FREDERICK JAMES SMITH, 
Managing Editor, New Movie Magazine, 
55 5th Ave., New York City. 





Dear Mr. ABBotr: 

Who is A. H. Harris, the man from 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.? And what is his con- 
suming peeve against Mr. Uzzell and Mr. 
D’Orsay? You reckon they sometimes do 
too good a job on Mr. Harris’ manuscript ? 

Criticism sometimes is a bit hard on one’s 
ego, but why should one make a fool of 









himself? The world usually discovers soon 
enough a punk writer without him adver- 
tising the matter. 

Personally, I’ve found Mr. D’Orsay and 
Mr. Uzzell honest, proficient in their voca- 
tion—and gentlemen. As to their national- 
ity, such a slur is too crude and too vulgar 
to approach without a feeling of revulsion. 
One would almost think from his letter that 
he, A. H. Harris, was the original Vanish- 
ing American, or had won the war. 

A. W. Stewart. 

Tampa, Florida. 


Epitor’s Note: The sudden interest in the na- 
tionality of our above two contributors merits an 
answer. Both men are born Americans. Sub- 
scriber Harris received much rightful abuse from 
Writer’s Dicest subscribers by mail, wire, phone 
and personal calls. 





Dear Mr. ABsBotrT: 

I have received your July summer market 
number and note that a mistake occurs in 
the paragraph on Boys’ Life on page 25. 
Our rate for manuscripts is two cents a 
word up on acceptance. Will you please cor- 
rect this in future issues of the publication. 

Eve.tyn O’Connor, Assistant Editor. 


Dear Mr. ABBOTT: 

Your July number, page 28, conveys the 
impression, I think, that Capper’s Weekly 
and Capper’s Magazine—sometimes known 
as Capper’s—are the same publication. 

This is a very natural mistake. In fact, 
not infrequently, extracts from the Magazine 
are credited to the Weekly as a matter of 
course. 

Capper’s Magazine is a monthly and oc- 
cupies a different field, consequently we are 
interested in establishing its identity. 

A. L. NicHoras, 
Managing Editor, Capper’s Magazine. 





Dear Epitor: 

I am giving some authentic information 
for your files from my 1930 Ledger. 

The India Rubber and Tire Review, 
Akron, Ohio, has changed editors. They 
accept or reject within ten days, and pay 
50c or 65c an inch, with an addition of $2.00 
for photographs, at the time of publication. 

Retail Furniture Selling, 54 West Illinois 
St., Chicago, is a real market. They pay 
1%c a word, $2.50 for photos, and 50c for 
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newspaper ads that they use, on publication. 
Most of their work is assignment, | am for- 
tunate in being the Tri-State reporter for 
them and they keep me real busy. They 
also pay one dollar for a weekly letter re- 
port on furniture doings. 

The W. R. C. Smith Publications, Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. I have spent a whole 
year’s work in the automotive and aviation 
fields, but I have been unable to determine 
their rate of pay. They are quick on re- 
ports and slow on payment. At this time of 
writing I have one of the biggest assign- 
ments in these fields, but I am thinking of 
dropping them. At the end of 1929 I had 
to write a letter to the managing editor, 
asking for information on work sent to them 
and accepted by them some seven months 
before. The Southern Automotive accepted 
work of mine but since last November, I 
have not heard from them. 

National Outboard Motor, Napoleon, 
Ohio, buys very little material. li pay is 
expected, they ask for the price and if ac- 
ceptable to them (the price I mean) they 
pay on receipt of manuscript and photos. 

Illustrated Feature Section, Baltimore, 
Md., has a very limited market for the ma- 
terial they ask for. Pay is good within ten 
days. 

Smoot Advertising Co. (Outdoor), Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., buys unusual good photo- 
graphs of their signs, but it takes them 
ninety days to remit. 

Here are a few who neglect to acknowl- 
edge after a reasonable wait: 

The Mack Bulldog, published by The 
Mack Truck Co., Anable Ave. and 34th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Six months does 
not acknowledge material sent. 

The American City, 443 Fourth Ave., N. 
Y. They did not reply within six months. 

Southern Aviator, A and P Bulletin, Tem- 
ple, Texas, does not acknowledge material 
in sixty days. 

NorMAN Dre GRAEME-FOWLER. 

Eprror’s Note: Other subscribers to WRITER’S 
Dicest who have authentic information on markets 


are invited to contribute to this department, relat- 
ing experiences briefly and accurately. 
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Beginners 


Only 
a 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of forty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS sales are not eligi- 
ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
RADUATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner’s course in 
writing that will intrigue and inspire you 
await sincere inquiries. 
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i WRITER’S DIGEST 7 

22 East 121TH StTReEEr | 
| CINCINNATI, OnTO 
| Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 

| Writing. This puts me under no obligation. | 
i DE. waccceusnnectesouasnoensetauedvaietioncein ] 
{ EE isin acd ewes 1stsnetesae een eiaewseownsis | 
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Building the Commercial 
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Lyric 


Learn Proper Construction by This Easy, Unique Method 
of Analyzing Published Song Hits 


By Lon HeaLy 


HEN I say “Go into your local sheet- 
music shop, pick up the hits and ‘tear 
them to pieces’,” do not take it too literally. 
Your dealer may not like it. Remember 
that later on you may have some of your 
own songs on his counter and then you will 
want his co-operation in helping you “plug” 
them. 

By “tearing them to pieces” I mean an- 
alyzing the melody and lyric construction 
of them. For, the purpose of this article is 
to teach you to write properly constructed 
song lyrics by analyzing hits on the market 
today. 

You will notice that the verse in the mod- 
ern song is little more than an introduction 
to the chorus. The verse lyric is more on 
the order of regular poetry. Therefore, the 
new writer should have no trouble with this 
part of the song as long as he is careful to 
get the same number of lines in each verse 
and the same number of syllables—using the 
same scheme of accenting—in each corre- 
sponding line. It is well to use either four 
lines or eight short ones when constructing 
the verse lyric. Your composer will then 
have no trouble in constructing the verse 
melody. 

In the song of today, it is the chorus that 
makes or breaks the song. This being the 
case it is necessary for you to have your 
lyric well constructed. We shall make a 
study of one of the best styles in use. Style 
“A,” is used in “My Blue Heaven,” “Tip 
Toe Through the Tulips,” “Carolina Moon” 
and countless other hits. Pick up any one of 
these songs and we will analyze the musical 
construction. 





Start off by dividing the chorus melody 
into four quarters. As these songs, like most 
others today, have thirty two-measure chor- 
uses, (a measure is the interval between 
two bars on the music staff directly above 
the lyric) this makes eight measures to each 
quarter. 

Now hum or play the melody of the first 
quarter only. Pause a few seconds. Then 
go on with the second quarter with the idea 
in mind of comparing it with the first quar- 
ter. That’s it—try them over again. What? 
—You say they sound much the same? Sure 
enough, these two quarters are almost the 
same, if not identical, in their scheme of 
melody construction. 

All ready now for the third quarter. 
After playing it over a couple of times, we 
find that outside of the fact that it has eight 
measures like the other quarters, it in no 
way resembles them. 

And now comes the last quarter. In a 
minute we can see that the fourth quarter is 
just about the same as the first and second 
quarters. 

To sum it up, the melody in the first, sec- 
ond and fourth quarters is practically the 
same. This repetition is the musical theme. 
The third quarter is purposely different. It 
is the “climax” or “break” and serves to re- 
lieve any possible monotony that might come 
from the repetition of the musical theme in 
the other quarters. 

The next step is to divide the chorus lyric 
into four blocks. The first block should be 
made up of the words corresponding to (di- 
rectly under) the first quarter of the chorus 
melody. Likewise, the second, third and 
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the second, third and fourth musical quar- 
ters respectively. 

Now compare the blocks of words with 
one another, as to construction, just ex- 
actly as you compared the melody quar- 
ters. You will find that the first, second 
and fourth blocks are of the same length 
and coincide with one another almost per- 
fectly in length, in positions of accented 
syllables, etc. You also will find that the 
last word of the first block rhymes with the 
last word of the second and fourth blocks. 
Just as the last words of these blocks usually 
do rhyme, likewise any other positions in 
the first block may rhyme with the corre- 
sponding positions in the second and fourth 
blocks. 

Let’s hurriedly make up a little jingle in 
style “A” to illustrate this scheme of rhym- 
ing. We shall call our song “All Alone.” 
Rather trite I know, but it will serve our 
purpose. Here is the chorus correctly di- 
vided into blocks: 

1 Bl. ALL ALONE tonite, I’m sighing 


As I think of you, 
2 Bl. Underneath the love-moon, trying 
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fourth lyrical blocks should correspond with | 


TUNE IN ON THIS! 
3 


Member Songs Now Being Featured 
on the Air 





** ALONE” 
Henri Gendron’s Ambassadors—WBBM. 


“LISTEN TO ME” 
Coon-Sanders and Jean Goldkette—WGN 


“JUST A WORD OR TWO FROM YOU” 
Cinderella Troubadors—WCFL 





Ask for Descriptive Circular. 
We Market and Job Songs of All Types. 


NATIONAL COMPOSERS’ ASS’N 
827-W Kimball Hall CHICAGO 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 

I have been associated with the big publishing companies 

all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 

ences and into ~-_* a with beautiful title pages and 

fine orchestrations. 

BURRELL VAN BUREN 

2134 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








To believe you’re true. 
3 Bl. When you were here all was gladness, 
Now you are gone, all is sadness. 
4 Bl. ALL ALONE tonite, I’m crying, 
ALL ALONE and Dlue. 





First of all note how the first, second and 
fourth blocks coincide with one another as 
to length, accented words, etc. See how the 
last words of these three blocks rhyme: 
“you,” “true” and “blue.” Likewise, “sigh- 
ing” in the first block rhymes with the words 
“trying” and “crying” in the corresponding 
positions of the second and fourth blocks 
respectively. We might call this perpen- 
dicular rhyming. 

Notice the “break” in the construction of 
the third block. 


(Continued on page 64) 








WRITERS OF SONG POEMS OR 
MELODIES! 

One of America’s popular song writers offers you a 
bona fide proposition. Send for it now. Three of his 
songs alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. Seeing 
is believing. Be convinced immediately. 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 











[SEND SONG POEMS 


SONG WRITERS! 


BSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 

a paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
H amination and advice. 1 by Talking Potures* 
: a demand created by ‘ Mg | Pictures” 
full dence me our free ri - for it 
Today. MER ASSOCIATE; 
pt Frese Building, New York 








50-50 Plan 
High Class Composing 
“Shady River” (National Prize Song), “When Shadows 
Fall,” are both 50-50 songs. 
INDIANA SONG ror 
(BROOKSIDE) ALEM, INDIANA 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems con- 
sidered. Free criticism. Send for latest and 
“‘best’’ proposition. 

“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 











MUSIC PRINTERS 

ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 

We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for the 
new publisher. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 

Established 1876 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





Writer's Digest 








All material grinted in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direet from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It t2 uf-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and fublishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 


its readers will have an asterisk after the name. 
All market notices that we have investigated 


Story will be printed All-Story.* 


Thus, as an example, Ali- 


to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retas! 


Grocers Advocate.** 


All market notices about which WriteEr’s Dicest has no 


other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 


as Winconsin Agriculturist. 


Prize Contests 


College Humor,* 1050 North La Salle St, 
Chicago, Ill, is paying $10 on acceptance for 
every story of successful college rackets. An 
example of this is the bright young man who 
handles the publicity for a college theatrical group 
and has a rake-off with the photographer, charg- 
ing the college dramatic society $5.00 for every 
photograph and getting $2.00 back from the pho- 
tographer. In the next coming months College 
Humor will publish a list of authentic college 
rackets written by college people. 





Fiction and Humor Markets 


Breezy Stories,** 1071 Sixth Ave., New York. 
Cashel Pomeroy, Managing Editor. “We are 
particularly in need of short stories from 3000 
to 7000 words in length; sex stories exclusively, 
nothing risky or sensual. We pay one cent a 
word on acceptance.” 





Calgary Evye-Opener,* Box 2068, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Bill O’Donnell, Editor. 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “Our principal needs consist of humorous 
material of almost every sort: jokes, gags, jin- 
gles, catch-lines, ideas, cartoons, cartoon sugges- 
tions, poetry (humorous, nutty, dialect, or in- 
tensely melodramatic), and suggestions for de- 
partments or department material,—in fact, any- 
thing to improve our magazine or to make it fun- 
nier is avidly sought. No joke should exceed 
250 words in length, and we pay from $2.00 to 
$10.00 for acceptable items. Poetry should not 
exceed sixty lines (the shorter and more meaty 
the better), and we pay a minimum of 25 cents 
per line, with a minimum of $2.00 for each ac- 
ceptable quatrain. Our cartoon rate varies, as 
does the rate on all material, according to its 
value. Checks are issued twice monthly, usually 
on the fifth and fifteenth day of the month, or on 
the Saturday following those dates. Phil Rolfsen 
is art editor.” 





Railroad Man’s Magazine,* 280 Broadway, New 
York. Freeman H. Hubbard, Associate Editor. 
“We are in immediate need of short stories (2500 
to 6000 words) dealing with railroad office work- 
ers (not company officials). Fiction should be 


plenty of action; above all au- 
thentic railroad atmosphere. We could use a 
great many personality sketches (200 to 2000 
words) with photos, dealing with railroad em- 
ployes who have displayed unusual heroism in the 
line of duty or who have perfected new methods 
or mechanical devices, or who have done anything 
outstanding in connection with their work. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one week. Liberal 
payment on acceptance.” 


well plotted; 





Scientific Detective Monthly,* 95 Park Place, 
New York, has been changed to Amazing Detective 
Tales. “Our editorial policy, however, remains 
the same. We want criminal detective stories in 
which the crime or its solution or both are oper- 
ated by scientific instruments or the use of sci- 
ence.” David Lasser is Editor. 





Young’s Magazine,* 1071 Sixth Ave., New 
York. Cashel Pomeroy, Managing Editor. 
“Short stories from 3000 to 7000 words are es- 
pecially needed. Sex stories only, but these must 
have an air of craftsmanship and good technique 
in story telling. We seek a story somewhat more 
conservative than that used in Breezy Stories. 
We pay one cent a word on acceptance. 





General and Literary Magazines 


The American Magazine,* 250 Park Ave., New 
York. Sumner Blossom, Editor. $2.50 a year. 
At the present time, and at all times, The Ameri- 
can Magazine is looking for: “1. Short fiction 
—stories between 2500 and 6000 words in length. 
(These figures, of course, are approximations of 
our length requirements). We prefer stories with 
American characters and American background; 
only rarely do we accept a story with foreign 
setting. Stories must be highly entertaining, 
wholesome and well written. We particularly like 
intense drama, and fine delineation of character. 
2. Fiction serials, running from three to seven 
parts. Highly dramatic, but realistic stories, in 
which there are several fine climaxes, are usually 
sought for serialization. 3. Sketches about inter- 
esting persons. These are factual pieces about 
real men, women or children. Not freaks, but 
extraordinary persons who are doing the usual 
tasks of life in unusual ways, or who are doing 
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STABLISHED in 
1919, WRITER’S 
DIGEST ranks today as 
the leading publication 
in its field. Contributors 
to its editorial pages 
are all men and women 
of rank and ability in 
the literary world. 
Widely known editors, 
publishers, writers, 
poets, playwrights, tell 
you through the pages 




























WELVE Cardinal 

Elements of Short 
Story Writing,” by 
Agnes M. Reeve, was 
originally printed in 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
and WRITER’S BUL- 
LETIN with no inten- 
tion of later book form. 
Due to the increased 
demands for these ar- 
ticles in book form, we 
have obliged with a 
birthday edition on sale 
for one dollar or FREE 


with a year’s subscrip- 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
Offers You 
























tion to WRITER’S 
DIGEST. The chapter 
titles are: Plot, Setting, 
Atmosphere, Action, 
Incident, Dialogue, 
Characterization, Nar- 
rative, Interpretive 
Phrasing, Plausibility, 
Suspense, and Climax. 


of WRITER’S DIGEST 
the few tricks of the 
trade they have learned 
from hard won experi- 
ence. If you want to 
write, you can’t lose by 


a Splendid 
cubsribing to WRIT. Free Book 


FAIGNES M. REEVE has written a splendid book in ‘“Twelve 
Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.’’ We conscien- 
tiously recommend this book to all our readers who take pride in 
owning authoritative books on writing, and enjoy reading in- 
tensely practical yet entertaining material on the intriguing subject 
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of short story writing. 

: This book is offered FREE with a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. Clip and mail the coupon below today. 

Each copy numbered, cloth bound, size 434 by 7 inches, 

— 137 pages, printed on good grade paper, and illustrated. 

: WRITER'S DIGEST, = ~~ 

% 22 EAST 12TH STREET, 

of CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


th Gentlemen—Send me FREE and postpaid a copy of your special birthday edition of 
& Agnes M. Reeve'’s ‘Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing’’ and enter my subscrip- 
sn tion to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


“ —- I will pay the postman two dollars on receipt of book to pay for my year's subscription, 
e and ‘““Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing’ is to be mine absolutely FREE. 

vs Send me C. O. D. one copy of the special birthday edition of ‘“Twelve Cardinal Elements 
in of Short Story Writing.”” I will pay the postman one dollar. 

1 
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unusual things. These sketches run to 1200 words, 
and must be accompanied by good pictures, or by 
assurance that such pictures may be had. 4, Full 
length articles—3000 to 5000 words—that are jour- 
nalistic and valuable to readers. Such articles, as 
a rule, are prepared only after consultation with 
the editor. It is best in this field for authors to 
write out their suggestions for articles, and permit 
the editor to pass upon them. We have no fixed 
rate, but pay on acceptance.” 





American Monthly,** 93 Fifth Ave, New 
York. David Maier, Editor. “Articles on inter- 
national politics, economics and literature are used. 
We pay on publication, according to agreement 
with author.” 


Asia,* 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Marietta 
Neff and Gertrude Emerson, Editors. $4.00 a 
year. “Asia is a magazine that deals with the 
Orient and practically never goes outside that 
field. It does, however, interpret the term Orient 
very liberally, to include the Near East, the Middle 
Fast, the Far East, the Pacific Islands and certain 
parts of Africa, particularly those impregnated 
with Islamic culture and those still inhabited by 
primitive tribes. 

_ “Asia should not be thought of as a travel maga- 
zine. It contains a good deal of travel material 
but it also publishes articles on politics, religion 
and art, though it is not controversial and is not 
the organ of any party, creed or national or in- 
ternational policy. It makes a point of permitting 
Orientals to express their own views and write 
their own life stories. It has published a fairly 
large number of autobiographies by Orientals who 
are able to write in English. 

“Tt specializes in photographs and attempts to 
make its pages as interesting pictorially as they 
are editorially. We pay soon after acceptance.” 





_Grit,* Williamsport, Pa. F. E. Manson, Editor. 
“Grit is an independent weekly newspaper, 65 per 
cent of our circulation being in towns of less than 
1000 population or in rural communities. We buy 
short fiction of from 1500 to 4500 words, but it 
must be clean and interesting. Love, adventure, 
mystery and western stories are preferred. No 
sex stuff. We pay from $5 to $10 a story, and 
want nothing but one-time rights to print. We 
also buy stories of from 100 to 500 words, with 
photographs for illustrations, for the women’s 
and children’s pages. We also buy stories of 
from 100 to 350 words, with one or more illus- 
trations, of oddities and out of the ordinary things 
for our ‘Odd and Strange Page.’ Freaks of the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, when accompanied 
by good pictures, are welcome, as are illustrated 
stories of strange occupations, customs, practices, 
etc. We buy an occasional magazine story of 
from 1700 to 2500 words, if accompanied by from 
six to twelve illustrations, and also shorter maga- 
zine material of from 350 to 1000 words, if ac- 
companied by from two to six photographs. Pho- 
tographs accepted and used are paid for at rate 
of $1.00 and $1.50 each, and the text accompanying 
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is paid for at the rate of from $5.00 to $8.00 a 
column.” 

Holland’s,** “The Magazine of the South,” 
Main and Race Sts., Dallas, Texas. Arthur Cole- 
man, Associate Editor. “We want short fiction 
and novel length serials. Special articles must be 
on subjects that are south-wide in interest, or 
national in scope with particular interest to the 
South. We also use personality sketches on 
Southerners who have achieved national or in- 
ternational reputation. Fiction and poetry can 
have any locale. We pay on acceptance for first 
American serial rights only.” 





Illustrated Mechanics,* United Publishing Co., 
1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 5c a copy; 
25c a year. “We want news of new inventions 
and devices and latest news in science, written in 
a popular vein. We are always on the lookout 
for ‘how-to-make it’ articles for the home and 
shop. Our major departments can be listed as 
follows: Radio, Auto, Aviation, Shop Hints, 
Homecraft, Science and Invention. We pay one 
cent a word and $1.50 to $3.00 for photos, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Japan,** 551 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Leonard J. Lucas, Editor. 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “All material used is of such nature to 
stimulate interest in the Far East—from Suez 
to the Orient, and especially Japan and China. 
Japan is of chief interest to this publication. Ar- 
ticles should not be more than 2500 words in 
length with 2000 words as the average length.” 





Liberty,* 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Shep- 
pard Butler, Editor. “We are always glad to see 
good fiction, either serials or short stories. Short 
stories should not greatly exceed 6000 words in 
length. We do not pay by the word. Our rates 
of payment are the same as those of other maga- 
zines in our class.” 





Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Merle Thorpe, Editor. $3.00 a year. 
“We are interested in articles that show new 
developments in business. We are also interested 
in clear, concise articles dealing with the rela- 
tionship of business and government. We are 
especially interested in things that happen in one 
business which might directly or indirectly affect 
other businesses. We publish some personality 
articles but not the common success type of per- 
sonality story. The personality article we prefer 
emphasizes the man’s philosophy of doing business 
rather than the story of his life. Occasionally we 
publish verse but we are not very strong on 
poetry. Short human interest material appeals 
to us as well as stories, either true or fictional, 
which depict the color and romance of business. 
Nation’s Business is on the lookout for good busi- 
ness fiction and has been for some time. Perhaps 
we are too critical but we have had very little 
success in finding the sort of business fiction we 
would like to publish. Most of it sounds so stilted 
and artificial that it is more annoying to the busi- 
ness man than entertaining. We like to have 
our articles filled with facts, and interesting 
concrete examples of what is being talked about. 
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All material appearing in Nation’s Business must 
be from authoritative sources. Payment depends 
on the standing of the author.” 





Nature Magazine ,** 1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Editor. 
$3.00 a year. “At the present time we are gener- 
ally overstocked and not actively on the market 
for new material. There is one exception, how- 
ever, in connection with a new feature which may 
be described as Nature Hobbies. We are inter- 
ested in obtaining a number of brief articles not 
exceeding 750 words in length on the Nature 
hobby of some individual of some eminence. It 
need not be a national character, but someone 
whose name does mean something. If a banker 
has a hobby of collecting butterflies, or the presi- 
dent of a traction company is an amateur botanist 
on the side, we would like a story of this length 
accompanied by not more than two pictures, one 
showing the individual, preferably in relation to 
its hobby, the other illustrating the hobby in one 
way or another. The story should be written with 
no spare words, preferably based upon an inter- 
view with an individual, bringing out his or her 
reason for adopting this hobby. We will pay a 
minimum of $25.00 for these articles. Writers 
would find it advisable to query the editor on 
these stories and on any others in which they 
might think we would be interested. Nature 
Magazine has no counterpart in the magazine 
world and contributors would do well to study it 
before submitting material. When we are buying 
2500 words is our outside word limit, and every 
article must stand the test of being scientifically 
accurate, as well as popularly presented. 





The New Republic,* 421 W. 21st St., New 
York. Bruce Bliven, Managing Editor. $5.00 a 
year. “We publish short articles, preferably of 
about 2000 words, on current social, political and 
economic questions. We also welcome sketches of 
about the same length, which portray interesting 
aspects of American life. We use a limited amount 
of verse, which must be of exceptional quality. 
All material should be prepared with an intelligent 
and adult audience in mind. No illustrative ma- 
terial is used. We pay 2 cents a word on pub- 
lication.” 





Nomad,* 150 Lafayette St., New York. Thomas 
Brodix, Editor. $3.00 a year. “Our readers are 
nearly all of a well-to-do class who travel ex- 
tensively. Articles of about 2000 words are de- 
sired. It is preferred that they be accompanied 
by good photographs. However, photographs are 
not necessary and poor ones are not wanted. Any 
subject that will interest a traveler is acceptable. 
Manuscripts on various sections of the United 
States are particularly desired. The style should 
be lively and compact and real humor will be very 
much appreciated. We pay two to three cents a 
word on publication.” 





O’er the Threshold is a new magazine published 
by the Periodical Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Alice Paddleford, Editor. “Our magazine 
will be aimed at the intelligent middle classes— 


(Continued on page 62) 















WHY WE SHOULD GET 
ACQUAINTED 


If you are sincerely interested in making 
a success of your writing, you want personal, 
competent help, the best available. All right, 
here I am—let’s go! Consider: 


1. I sell no ‘‘courses’’ but give each writer 
sympathetic individual help on that writer's 
problems. 


2. I write, and have written, for a num- 


ber of magazines, and I have edited or been 
associated editor of three national magazines. 


3. I am constantly in close contact with 
the markets and give my writers definite and 
timely information. 

4. My little group of beginners proves the 
efficacy of my help by selling stories we 
work out.—Five sales last month, for example. 

Ask for ‘‘How I Work With Writers’ and 
tell me of your problems. Compare my help 
with any you can find anywhere. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, 
etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 




















Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








TYPING 
Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 

Pinin typing...0<...52 OSCE SD CCCP .O8 40c a thousand words. 
Revision without typing............-- 40c a thousand words. 
(iIneluding grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, etc.) 

Tal Watt TOVIGION, 6 o.00:6:0000 cesenes 60¢ a thousand words. 
OS EE Ih Sera 

Five market suggestions ii wanted. Further information 
on inquiry. 


McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 








TYPING — REVISING 
Each manuscript copied promptly and expertly. 
One carbon copy furnished. Revision by 
specialist in English, if desired. Write for rates. 
KISTLER TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1203, HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 
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Temporary Change of Address 


Since I am to head Rockport Writers’ Labo- 
ratory through July and August, my cor- 
respondence work will be carried on from 
that point, not Edgebrook Studio, Rowley. 
The change in address will in no way affect 
my work with you. The Laboratory offers 
special short term vacation rates through the 
month of August. Write for them. Present 
address, 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Rockport Writers’ Laboratory 
5 Dock Square, Rockport, Mass. 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 


Revision -—— ‘Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service Terms on Request 


Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 
production requirements. 

Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








EDMONDSON and ROSETT 
Literary Agents 
Criticism, revision, typing, and marketing of manuscripts. 
It will pay you to let us handle your work. Send for de- 
scriptive booklet giving a complete account of our services. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


729 Eighth St., Southeast, Washington, D. C. 








WRITERS SAVE TIME 


How? By using the Shortener Writing System 
written either by hand or typewriter. A new, easy, 
complete shorthand text priced at $5. Ask author for 
Circular D-1 describing it. 


R. P. FITZ GERALD 
R. R. 1, Box 194, Roswell, N. Mex. 











COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More than 
ten years’ experience in literary service work. Typing, best 
bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor 
errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four possible mar- 
kets suggested. Thorough revision or criticism, 60c per 1,000 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00. Prompt, careful attention 
given all manuscripts. 

PORTER WRITING SERVICE 





7735 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, IIL 





UO THORS 


of Book Manuscripts only: friendly reading 
free and prompt report on your work. Fiction and 
non-fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and 
poetry (book-length collections). All subjects. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 


General Book Publishers 
Dept. W.D., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MY OWN LITTLE SAGA 
(Continued from page 16) 


to work for anything at all—or for noth- 
ing. Later when I started writing for the 
outdoor magazines, I used to think that the 
chaps who felt themselves well repaid for 
their efforts by seeing their names ‘in print 
were ruining the rate scale of payment for 
articles. 


I still believe in the first proposition, the 


one about the newspapers, but I’ve changed 
my mind about the magazines. 


Since I am an amateur writer, in the 


sense that I do not depend on writing for 
a living—which is good luck for me—I am 
theoretically one of those who are spoiling 
the rate of payment for the professionals. 
But the truth is I get a very good rate, 
better than many of the professional outdoor 
writers, and I get it because my job of sell- 
ing is always better than my job of writing. 


It’s the boys who depend on writing for 


a living who break all the rate rules and who 
take anything they can get, at times, simply 
because they’ve got to have money. There 
were times when I was free lancing that I 
poured old stuff and second class stuff out 
in bargain batches just to raise rent money 
Nowadays, because, while I thoroughly 
enjoy money, I do not require money from 
my writing to keep myself supported in the 
style to which I have been accustomed, I am 
able to dicker along and get good rates or 
nothing. I believe the professional writer 
should welcome the amateur who, because 
he does not depend on writing for a liveli- 
hood, can afford to keep rates up. 


Not long ago I fixed up a skeleton series 


of one page articles, illustrated by myself, 
and submitted the series to an outdoor pub- 
lication. I placed a stiff price on the work— 
much higher, I was told, than the same 
amount of material had ever brought from 
that or any publication in the field. It was 
returned with an offer of considerably lower 
rates. And the editor, with an air of want- 
ing to see me get along, suggested I send 
it to a certain other publication. Now I 
knew, and he knew, that the other publica- 
tion was noted for its low rates. I guessed 
that he wanted me to send it there, get an 
offer even lower than his, and thus, as a 
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last resort, accept his offer. So I didn’t send 
it. Instead I wrote him a letter pointing out 
that there was hardly a chance I'd let an 
even lower price be placed on it. I’d keep 
it, at its price, until I sold it. Then I com- 
pleted one or two more of the series and 
sent it to him. He bought it at my price. 
Incidentally, he prophesied that the series 
would be a flop. I took violent exception to 
this. It was a flop! 

I have had a hand in editing magazines, 
and it always has amazed me, and always 
will, that a hundred dollars is so carefully 
looked over before being spent for editorial 
material and so flippantly tossed out for 
printing, engraving and general overhead. 
The product that is purchased by the reader 
is the editorial matter. It costs less than any 
other part of the magazine. Show me any 
other business that spends the least of its 
budget purchasing the thing that it resells 
at a profit. 

I know from actual experience that the 
difference of a cent a word offered for ma- 
terial will increase the readability of the 
magazine many times over. And this dif- 
ference is a paltry monthly sum. Payment 
on acceptance always improves the maga- 
zine. These magazines get better writers 
and, even more important yet not thorough- 
ly understood by editors, they get the best 
work of the writers. There is as great a 
difference between a good writer’s poor 
work and his best as between the work of a 
poor writer and a good one. 

I believe the editors have the writers buf- 
faloed. I would like to see more guts shown 
by the writers. I have waited a year and 
a half for a magazine to decide to buy stories 
from me at my price. I had been writing 
for that magazine at a fair rate. Then it 
changed hands. Two or three of my ar- 
ticles were on hand, They sent me a check 
in payment at a lower rate. I kept the 
check, but I wrote and explained that that 
was the end of that. I was sorry they did 
not care to buy my material, which was 
worth so much. If they ever wanted any, 
I would be glad to hear from them. I have 
heard from them quite a bit lately. 

This, I think, is all I have to say. Per- 
haps my story is not any good, but it’s the 
truth. And I got a kick out of writing it. 
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FREE First Reading 
Features 5-Point 
Literary Service 


Experienced authors know that a good service 
can overcome many of the time-wasting, and 
nerve-wracking, details of getting their work 





published. Probably that is why so many use our 
5-point service. New authors also know we can 
assist them to make their manuscripts salable. 
Read these points and see if you, too, cannot find 
greater satisfaction, 

1. All manuscripts insured against loss 
through fire or theft. 

2. Every manuscript given First Reading 
without cost. 

3. If manuscript passes First Reading, de- 
tailed analysis at nominal rates given; 
provided author agrees. 

4. After detailed analysis, editorial col- 
laboration and preparation if desired. 
Prompt payments made when manu- 
script is marketed. 

Without obligation, write for full information, 

or send manuscripts for Free First Reading. 


Hydra Book Corp. 


79 Fifth Ave., Dept. 38, New York City 








FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 
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TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. Free cor- 
rection in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request, Fifty cents thousand 
words. Poems, two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Author's manuscripts neatly and accurately pre- 
pared for publication by experienced typist. 
Rates reasonable. Write today for information. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prepared for publication by competent typist. 
Prompt and accurate service guaranteed. Plain 
typing: 50c per 1000; revising with typing, 
$1 per 1000; poems, 2c line. 

CORA HUDGINS 


817 E. 39th Street, Savannah, Ga. 
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- THE WRITER’S MARKET =: 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman (Continued from page 59) 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 

























































siiter Gis ate Gam wre thee bee ond people of limited means, so the articles should 
cael Mies haw te de ke, sow Chen not be too ‘high hat.’ We want them about the 
level of those appearing in the Ladies’ Home 
MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM Journal. We can use articles on entertainment; 
and novel — and ee , —_ 
verses such as are found in Ladies’ Home Journa 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING and Good Housekeeping; extremely short stories 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and and articles for children under ten, of about one 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. hundred words; garden articles, interviews 
Cannel, New York with prominent people about topics relating to the 
iii ie ieaien, <dibinetian, Mitte, Madiaiiain, home and the family ; articles about health, edu- 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction cation, child care, pets (characteristics and care 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” of animals); and similar material. We _ shall 
not want any fiction, and all articles should be 
z < short—d00 tol000 words at the most. Payment 
Complete Service For Writers will be made on acceptance, and rates will be gov- 
Marketing: 10% commission, plus mailing expense in advance. erned by the character of the material.” 
Fiction and articles only; must be 0. K. Preliminary report free. ’ 
Typing: 60 cents per thousand words. 


Revision: $2.60 per thousand. a. i ; 
Coaching: $5.00 for 5,000 words or less. $1.00 each additional Oriental Magazine, Times Bldg., New York. 


thousand. - . = 9° ser . : “ 
Return postage please. Address Hari G. Govil, Editor. “The editorial policy of 


CHARLES B. McCRAY _= } gf oe Oriental Magazine is to present authoritative ar- 
ticles on the life and thought—social, economic 
and political conditions of the Orient presenting 


STORY IDEAS the oriental point of view which is seldom brought 
in this country. Articles from the pen of Ameri- 

















For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field e ? Ss ata . 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 4 and —— writers are = ays de ee 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and as long as they present a sympathetic understand- 
exceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- x a t P . >: Ml ° 
EOUS. Sales Department operated on commission basis. ing Of the pro lems and life ideals of the Orient. 
Write ee ee Se meeoors, Travel articles which show an insight into the life 
£88 Westerns && Senta Manian Bide. Hollywood, Calif. of the Orient are needed, and not merely the 


superficial description of the conglomerate life 
witnessed by a tourist. Illustrations can be used. 








THERE HANGS A TALE It is always advisable for the prospective con- 
aa 5 Re tributor to write us and ask if we would be in- 

f fewer rejection-slips, no time or labor : " “ " 
Ae terested in the sort of article the contributor has 
lost, and joy of editors’ checks, if you ° ° < ra 
ea in mind. Generally we have to go after most of 

use my service. Send for circular. . ‘ 3 
the material we use in Oriental Magazine. We pay 
G. B. POTTER one cent a word on publication,” 


Box 991, Dept. D, HARTFORD, CONN. pe 








Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING cisco, Calif. Lou Richardson and Genevieve Cal- 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? lahan, Editors. “Writers cannot possibly under- 


stand our editorial slant unless they study every 








If so, what’s wrong with your stories? The rejection slip saga 7 : ‘i 
will never tell you! I sell seemingly hopeless stories that issue of the magazine, Personal experience stor- 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR ies on building and improving western homes; | 
FOLDER, and learn what can do for YOU Do IT ti d utd >xperi i t 1 tales 
Now! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, vacation an outdoor experiences; rave ale ( 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,” New York City. and stories of interesting westerners are in line ‘ 
with our policy. Long ‘articles are not wanted. | 
Tell your story in as few words as possible; 2500 1 
PLAYS WANTED words is the limit—1500 much more desirable. 
Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full We are always in the market for new and reliable 
es and — for High Schools and — ideas on western gardening—just short, newsy 
iss. solicited from experienced writers only. Cash paragraphs. We use no fiction, and only a limited | 
on acceptance. ° T ‘ 
amount of verse. Since Sunset is a Western i 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY magazine, we give preference to western writers 
DAYTON, OHIO and artists. We pay two cents a word on ac- 





ceptance.” 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


The Vagabond Gazeite, Big Laurel, Va. James 


lise a ee ee eee eae yr Taylor Adams, Editor. Publish two editions: 
under 8,000 words. Typing and marketing service regular pulp, 10c a copy, $1.00 a year; library 
ceeeine Gem. edition on fine rag, 20c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We 

ANNE DONALDSON are in the market for well-written articles on 
No. 60 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. little known events in American history ; charac- 











ter sketches; and articles dealing with books and 
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their makers; any literary subject. We pay on 
publication, at the rate of one-quarter to one cent 
a word.” 


World’s Work,* Garden City, L. L, N. Y. 
Russell Doubleday, Editor. “We are in the market 
for interesting articles on all subjects of national 
and international affairs, which would be of in- 
terest to a large class of thinking and doing men 
and women. Literary merit is a consideration. 
We pay on acceptance, good rates.” 


Juvenile and Religious Magazines 


The American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Miss Margaret Mochrie, Editor. $1.50 a 
year. “We want stories between 3500 and 4500 
words in length; stories of action, mystery and 
adventure. Boarding school stories are popular. 
We edit with the fifteen and sixteen-year-old girl 
in mind, although some of our readers are as 
young as twelve. Stories with the boy interest, 
wholesomely handled, are popular too. Payment 
is one cent a word and up on acceptance.” 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Marie 
W. Johnson, E ditor. “Our requirements are stor- 
ies, short illustrated articles, and verse for children 
from 8 to 14 years of age. Stories should not 
be more than 2000 words in length, and verse not 
more than twenty lines. We are always interested 
to see stories of the wholesome everyday life of 
children, especially of life in the open. Our es- 
pecial need at the present time is stories for the 
Christmas season. We pay one-third cent a word 
on acceptance.” 


Boys’ Ideal, 1852 Monaco Place, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Joseph M. Katz, Editor. “We are now stor- 


ing fiction tobe used in Boys’ Ideal during the 
coming year. Character-building fiction for live, 
wide-awake boys of high school age is solicited. 
Stories of the following types are wanted: Humor, 
sports, aviation, mystery, North Woods, explora- 
tion, adventure, business, and school or college 
life. Short stories must come around 2000 words; 
serials to run in two or three issues of about 5000- 
6000 words. We report within two weeks or less, 
and pay one-half cent per word and up, on 
publication. Worn out, hackneyed plots are not 
wanted. New writers welcomed.” 





The Boys’ World,* Elgin, Ill. David C. Cook, 
Editor-in-chief. 60c a year. “The Boys’ World 
is for Sunday-school distribution to boys from 
13 to 16. We are, therefore, in the market for 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 
FREE 
Many potential writers don’t know their own dormant ability. 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, 
characters that live, to understand motives, etc, It’s a splendid test 
of your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. Try it, and re- 
ceive expert critic’s opinion, also booklet, “‘Short Story Writing.” 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
628 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








[ will type your MSS. neatly, accurately 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 
Write for special rates on various items of 
like me—-retain me; if you don't like me 
JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and promptly 

cent a line. 
service. If you 
fire me. 








THAT FUTURE SHADOW 


It may be too late to change your brand of 
cigarettes, but it’s never too late to investigate 
my typing at 20c per thousand words. 


CLARA A. MILLS 



























WILLIAMSTOWN, MO. 
mmm Mim IHN HH} HIT nyt 
QAM 
STOP! Our high-quality service offers you anhd 
e ‘revision, neat and accurate typing with ear- 
ee 86 COPY, prompt attention, and assistance 
_in selling, lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn't it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 








ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 
Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
10c thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


per 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


IF you have a manuscript containing 30,000 words 
or over, our FREE OFFER applying to the 
preparing of book-lengths will be of great interest to you. 
Write for details AT ONCE 

COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
Box 862, Desk D, Chicago 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
b 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 





Work done promptly and reasonably. 
JUANITA WANLAN 
2034 Green St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Interviews by appointment only. 











423 Rives-Strong Bldg. 





WANTED STORIES FOR MOTION PICTURE AND MAGAZINE SALE 


We are agents for all classes of literary material. 
A handling charge of $1.00 is required on all manuscripts. 


MANUSCRIPT SALES SERVICE 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Have You Heard 
LON HEALY’S 
“Colorado Rose” “Racketeer Song 
- Played by 


ARMAND CARLOS 
Publix Feature Organist 
On KFUM, “The Voice of the Rockies?” 
Have Lon Healy Do Your Composing. 
LON HEALY Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 


2” 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


Immediately for music setting. Send poems with 
inquiry. Prompt examination guaranteed. 


LEN FLEMING 


Composer-Arranger Wellsboro, Penna. 








YOUR SONG 


May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 











HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 





Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be just 
what is needed today due to tremendous changes in methods 
of screen production. No matter how unimportant your 
story may seem to you, send it to me for personal criticism- 
revision (if necessary)——and sales service. Twelve years’ 
experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the biggest 
studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write for 
free folder. References if desired. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD, Authors’ Service Bureau 
Dept. SA-1, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood 

















We'll Help You to Sell 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
85 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








WRITERS’ EDITORIAL BUREAU 


Manuscripts criticized; edited; marketed. Papers 
written. Research. Details Free. 


414 West 120th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








NOT A “MANUSCRIPT MILL” 


But a genuine, personal service 
for writers by qualified editors. 
CRITICISM, REVISION, SELLING 
Typing, 50c Thousand Words 
Send your manuscript—or write for further information. 
ASSOCIATED EDITORS 
P. O. Box 474, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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BUILDING THE COMMERCIAL 
SONG LYRIC 


(Continued from page 5d) 
NOW for another way of writing Style 
“A,” which also is used to a great ex- 
tent. In this one we find a little rhyming 
scheme within the first block; also within 
the second and fourth blocks. 
To illustrate this point let us quickly re- 
write our “All Alone” idea as follows: 


1 Bl. ALL ALONE, my Love. With the 
moon above, And I pine for you. 
2 Bl. Roses are in bloom, Giving rare 
perfume, Still I am so blue. 
3 Bl. When you were here all was gladness, 
Now you are gone, all is sadness. 
4 Bl. ALL ALONE tonite, In the silv’ry 
light, Wond’ring if you’re true. 
Here again we have the last words of the 
first, second and fourth blocks—“you,” 
“blue” and “true’”—rhyming. (This should 
always be so). But, in this variation we 
find “love” rhyming with “—bove” in the 
same block. Therefore, in the correspond- 
ing positions of the second block we find 
“bloom” rhyming with “—fume” and, in 


the fourth block, “—night rhyming with 
“light.” We might call this horizontal rhym- 
ing. 


Glancing back over the examples you will 
come to realize that Style “A” is just one 
over-grown limerick, so to speak. 

The other style much in use today is that 
used in such songs as “Ramona,” “Jean- 
nine, I Dream of Lilac Time,’ the best 
strain of the “Stein Song,” etc. We shall 
call this type Style “B.” 

Proceed in analyzing this type by cutting 
the chorus into quarters and blocks exactly 
as you did Style “A.” 

In Style “B” we find that the first and 
third quarters and blocks, are practically 
identical in construction, while the second 
and fourth quarters are different and serve 
much the same purpose that the third quar- 
ter does in Style “A.” 


HEN studying this article be sure to 

have the sheet music beside you to an- 
alyze. At first it may all seem a little com- 
plex. But, if you make a copy of the words 
in blocks, as suggested, you soon will be 
amazed at the simplicity of proper song lyric 
construction. 
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In your study also note that the title of a 
song is “planted” either two or three times 
in the chorus in practically all good songs. 
You may ask, “Why this repetition of the 
title and also of the musical theme ?’’—as 
pointed out above. 

It is because the hearer of a new song 
can “get” the title the first time he hears the 
number sung. If he likes it he knows what 
to call for at his music store. The repetition 
of the musical theme makes the song “stick” 
with the listener, and therein lies the secret 
of the popularity of many a song. So you 
see, after all, these repetitions give a song 
what is known in publishing circles as ‘“‘com- 
mercial value.” 

In analyzing various song lyrics you will 
find many new and interesting schemes of 
perpendicular and horizontal rhyming. 

Proper construction is one of the most 
important elements of a good song. Since 
the great majority of songs today are built 
in either Style “A” or “B,” you can readily 
see why a diligent study of this article will 
be of great value to you. By this easy, 
unique analyzing method you soon can learn 
to build a perfect song lyric. 


PITFALLS FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER TO AVOID 


(Continued from page 42) 





A story may be good—very good—and 
yet for a number of reasons fail to sell while 
it is a “first story.” Demonstrate that you 
have the capacity to produce; show editors 
that they can count on you for future con- 
tributions. Your first story may win favor- 
able comment in the editorial office; your 
second may draw forth a letter in lieu of a 
rejection slip; your fourth or fifth or 
twenty-fifth may convince the editor that 
you are a coming writer and that it will be 
to his interest to try your work on his read- 
ers, since he is convinced that you can be 
counted upon for future contributions. 

An artist does not stake his reputation 
upon his first picture; a composer upon his 
first piece of music. The creative gifts— 
and writing is one—must be demonstrated 
again and again in order to win recognition. 
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EIGHT FAMOUSEDITORS 
TEACH YOU TO WRITE 
for BILLION WORD MARKET 


These famous editors of well- 
known “popular fiction’’ maga- 
zines will teach you to write the 
type of stories which they them- 
selves write so successfully, and 
which they buy for their own 
magazines. Popular fiction 
magazines are the most easily 
accessible field for new writers, 
and for professionals. Send for 
FREE BOOK, “Writing for the 
Billion-Word Market,’ describ- 
ing method of instruction. Ap- 
proved as a correspondence course 
under the laws of the State of 





A. H. BITTNER 
Editor 
Argosy Weekly 
R. OLIPHANT 
Editor 
Chelsea House 
F. 0. TREMAINE 
Editor Miss 1930 


E. A. CLANCY 
Ex-editor Top Notch 


A. M. RUD 
Ex-editor Adventure 


W. VON KETTLER 
Editor Sweetheart 


Stories, 1926 to 1929 New York. Write today. 
— POPULAR FICTION 
Sky Riders, etc. INSTITUTE 
A. A. WYN 
te Dept. 67 


War Stories, 
ar Sto etc. 
N. Y. City 








79 Fifth Ave., 











Your MANUSCRIPTS accurately prepared for 
publication. Also revision and sales service. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 


RUTH C. LEMON 


Author’s Typist 


Box 455, Parsons, Kans. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts neatly and 


Author’s Service Exclusively. 1 i 
Minor corrections, 


expertly prepared for publication. 
carbon copy and last sheet, all free. 


50c Per Thousand Words. 
DAVID LITTELL 


654 Miller Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











“HOW | GOT A JOB 
AS COLUMNIST” 


—A typewritten brochure telling how the writer, 
unknown, without “‘pull,’”’ secured a position as 
Columnist on a daily newspaper; how you may do 
the same; and just how to go about it— 


Price $1.00 
Satisfaction—or your money back 


W. JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 63) 


interesting short articles of information and of 
inspiration ; both with and 
without illustration; short stories of 2500 words, 
and serials 2 to 8 chapters—4500 to 18,000 words. 
All these must make a strong appeal to the up-to- 
date boys of this age who are attending the Sun- 
day- -schools of United States of America and 
Canada. Heroes of stories should be 16 to 18. 
Questionable topics, such as theatre, circus, card 
playing, dancing, war, and crime are not wanted 
in stories and articles. Especially need stories 
with interesting plots having plenty of action and 
suspense, and a lesson of right and wrong that is 
taught by story as it unfolds. We pay $5.00 a 
1000 words and up on acceptance.” 





The Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States,* 421 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. “For the sake of 
economy we have prepared the following sugges- 
tions to save the time and energy of both editors 
and writers. They will help w riters to avoid wast- 
ing time, in preparing manuscripts which have no 
chance of acceptance, and the postage required to 
send out and return the manuscripts. They will 
save the editorial office the time and labor of re- 
cording, examining and returning the material. A 
careful study of these suggestions will therefore 
be for the mutual benefit of writers and Editors. 

“We regret that it is impossible to criticize manu- 
scripts at the request of writers, or to explain the 
reasons for the rejection of unavailable material. 

“Manuscripts which are being offered simul- 
taneously to other publishers should not be sub- 
mitted to our papers. We purchase only full serial 
rights on manuscripts offered for our exclusive use. 

“Manuscripts should be typewritten, on one side 
of the paper only, with good margins and double 
space between lines. They should never be rolled, 
but folded and inclosed in strong envelopes. 

“Postage should be fully prepaid and sufficient 
postage enclosed for the return of the manuscript 
if unavailable. 

“The name and address of the writer should ap- 
pear in the upper left-hand corner of the first page 
of the manuscript, and the number of words should 
be indicated in the upper right-hand corner. 

“Accepted photographs which are sent to illus- 
trate articles are usually paid for separately. 

“All manuscripts received by the fifteenth of the 
month will be examined during the month, reported 
on by the end of the month, and checks for ac- 
cepted manuscripts sent on the fifteenth of the 
month following. 

“Queen’s Gardens” is a paper for girls from nine 
to fourteen. We use stories from 2200 to 2500 
words long, of interest of girls; may include boy 
characters. Serials should have installments of 
the same length as the short stories, but should run 
not more than eight chapters. Stories must be 
elean and character-building, illustrating high 
Christian ideals of conduct and inspiring to true 
Christian living, but the moral should not be tacked 
on or explained; the story itself should lead the 
reader to come rightly to her own conclusions 
concerning right and duty. General articles from 
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500 to 800 words long are used. Good illustrative 
photographs are desired. Short inspirational arti- 
cles dealing with girl life will find a welcome. 
“The Pioneer (formerly King’s Treasures) is a 
paper for boys from nine to fourteen years old. 
Manuscripts should be aimed to interest the middle 
years of this group. We use stories between 2200 
and 2500 words in length, and serials of not over 
eight chapters in installments of the same length. 
Stories must be clean, wholesome and interesting, 
and should be instructive and teach Christian ideals 
of conduct, but must not be preachy. Authoritative 
general articles of interest to boys are desired. 
These must not be over 800 words long. They 
may deal with history, biography, nature, science 
and general information. Do not try to make 
facts palatable by sugar-coating them with a story 
setting; make them interesting all through. Photo- 
gaphs may be used to illustrate general articles. 
“Forward is a paper for young people in the 
Sunday-schools. Stories should run between 2500 
and 3000 words in length, and serials of not more 
than eight chapters should have installments of the 
same length. Stories should be for either boys or 
girls, or for both. Adventure stories are desired, 
but not for mere adventure; courage should be 
linked with loyalty, purpose, and high ideals of 
service. Stories should deal with young people’s 
problems, experiences, and aspirations; with home 
life, business, school, college, vacation, and Chris- 
tian service. They must be clean, wholesome and 
inspiring teaching and illuminating Christian ideals 
by throwing light upon right and duty. Authori- 
tative general articles should be of interest to young 
people and should not be more than 1000 words in 
length. Where possible, photographs are desired. 
Editorial material is prepared by the regular staff. 
“Because of a radical change in policy we are 
changing the name of Sunbeams to Stories—for 
Primary Children, effective January, 1931. While 
never directly ‘preachy,’ stories should be pur- 
posive; that is, they should tend to lead to right 
conduct and attitudes. They should contain char- 
acter building emphasis and center about child 
experiences and interests. Unusually well written 
nature, especially seasonal stories; retold Bible 
stories, told imaginatively yet not contradictory to 
the Biblical account; tales of humor and fancy in 
keeping with the child’s appreciation; stories of 
world friendship in which backgrounds are accu- 
rate and the child characters natural and interest- 
ing, will be welcome. At present we are looking 
for material with definitely religious emphasis, but 
the rule against too obvious moralization applies 
here also. We desire some good material deal- 
ing with activities (such as games (preferably 
of other nations) and things to make and do. We 
are not interested in stories or verse containing 
fairy lore or unnatural personification. All stories 
and verse should not only be well written, but the 
content, planned for the child’s own reading, will 
need to be simple in sentence structure and ex- 
pressed in child-like vocabulary. Stories should 
run 500 to 800 words in length. We pay one-half 
cent a word for stories, and 50c a stanza of four 
lines for verse. Avoid slang, dialect, mortgages, 
the theatre, dancing, smoking, cards. Lying and 
misrepresentation in a story, with apparent approval, 
is sure to result in the rejection of a manuscript. 
“Address all manuscripts to the Editorial De- 
partment.” 
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Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. Robert P. Anderson, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. Religious 
magazine featuring Christian Endeavor news and 
helps. “We want illustrations with descriptive 
articles, 100 to 200 words long. We report within 
ten days and pay one-half cent a word on accept- 
ance.” 


Everygirls, Lyon and Ottawa, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Marta K. Sironen, Editor. “We are sup- 
plied with all material at the present time.” 


St. Nicholas Magazine,* 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Albert G. Lanier, Editor. $4.00 a year. 
“We are in need of short stories from 3000 to 
5000 words in length, written for boys and girls 
of about 14 years old. These stories should be 
as a rule either humorous or adventurous, with 
both action and character well developed. Avoid 
anything ghastly or horrible. Emphasize the 
wholesome and honorable trait, but do not moral- 
ize or become in the least preachy. Fun and en- 
tertainment is the main thing desired. Also in 
need of short articles of world events—discovery, 
exploration, new methods of doing everyday things 
—such as farming, mining, conservation, building, 
etc. If possible, such articles should be illustrated 
with photographs. We pay one cent a word on 
acceptance.” 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jane Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.50 a 
year. “We want poems and stories of optimistic, 
constructive trend, stories that inspire kindliness, 
industry and obedience. Short stories should 
range from 400 to 2500 words; serials approxi- 
mately 8000 words. Slang, dialect and baby talk 
are taboo. Our present need is for good stories 
for wide-awake red-blooded boys. These stories 
must carry a lesson in the standards of right liv- 
ing. The lesson must be there, but must be so 
adroitly told that the boys will not realize that 
the story is told for the purpose of teaching them 
to maintain a high moral and ethical standard. 
We pay on acceptance, about 25c a line for verse, 
not less than one cent a word for prose.” 





Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. ard St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. Mrs. Mary Pflaum Fischer, Editor. 
$1.00 a year. “Young Catholic Messenger is read 
by girls and boys in upper grammar and lower 
high school classes. We want stories, moral, in- 
spiring with plenty of action, good plot, etc. Moral 
must be unobstructive. We pay one-third cent a 
word on acceptance.” 


The Friend, 1018-23 UB Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
J. W. Owen, Editor. 75c a year. “The Friend 
is a story paper for boys and girls from 9 to 15 
years of age. For this paper we purchase stories 
articles and poetry. The limit for prose is about 
2500 words. All manuscripts should have some 
moral or educational content in addition to human 
interest. We pay $9.00 and up.” 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts, 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offets you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or ol he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
lease address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 

Dept, 72 Springfield, Mass. 
ublish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
Cie Bablih free. We elso ublish The Writer’a Monthly, 


the leading magazine for iterary workers; sample copy § 
25c, annual subsc: ripth ion $3.00 ee 
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MARKET SUGGESTIONS 


will be included in the typing of your manuscripts if 
you send them to me. make minor corrections and 
one carbon copy. My work at 40c a thousand words is 
guaranteed neat and accurate. 


LOIS O’FARRELL 
1121 Carbon St., Fremont, Ohio 








DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Accurate work a specialty. One carbon copy. 
Work done on high grade bond. Corrections if 
desired. Write for rates. 

BLANCHE E. ZSIDO 
3501 East 41st St., Kansas City, Missouri 





-—TYPISTS WANTED!— 





Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate, card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Do You Know First Stories? 


« It is the one fiction magazine that employes the 
laboratory method of studying the short story. Five or 
six rejected stories, containing common faults, are care- 
fully analyzed in each issue. You are told specifically 
why they will not sell, and exactly what to do to make 
them salable. Send 25c for your copy. No samples, 
foreign postage extra. 

We will take a few more writers on our PAY US 
WITH STORIES, which we help you write, proposi- 
tion. Beginners or slowed-up professionals. You pay 
us no money for this service. Ask for details, if 
interested. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 





































THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction, timely features and 
syndicate material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 





Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 

















SHORT STORIES WAN 
Also Plays and No 


No “Reading” charge! No ‘‘criticism’’ or “‘copyright’’ bunk, A SALES 

SERVICE for members on strictly 10% commission basis when SOLD! 

Want magazine stories especially with talking-picture possibilities. 

Publication of novels arranged. Report iu 7 days. Information free. 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITERS’ CLUB 

P. O. Box 1391, Vine Si., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 



























HAVE YOU STORIES TO SELL? 

I am familiar with Editorial Needs and will give you 
definite help in Plot, Scenes, Characters, Dialogue, Presenta- 
tion, Reaction, and Climax, on your favorite unsold short- 
story for only $2.00. ’ 

Correspondents tell me my criticisms and suggestions are 
far ahead of those costing five times the money. Make your 
stories marketable! 

RUBY ARCHER GRAY, THE WRITER’S FRIEND 
2595 Florentina Avenue, Alhambra, California 































PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


One ream (500 sheets) medium weight paper, $1.19. 
Heavy, Crisp paper, add 50 cents. 100 (return and 
outgoing) kraft envelopes, $1.00. Second sheets, 
80 cents a ream. We pay all postage. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 








ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
and marketed at reasonable rates. 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 








The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing 
copy and correcting proofs, with every needed suggestion on the 
submitting of manuscripts for publication. 
Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FORTY FARM MAGAZINE 
MARKETS 
(Continued from page 25) 
our territory, I do not think that there is any 
use sending it to us. 

Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, P. O. Box 
2581, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. Circulation, 480,164. Prints chiefly “expe- 
rience letters of agricultural or country life, 
progress, successful farming; brief, crisp reports 
of things accomplished rather than essays or 
lengthy communications. Really good photo- 
graphs are also welcomed, and we cannot accept 
fiction, verse, political, or denominational articles, 
long resolutions, reports of freaks or curiosities, 
letters unsound in agricultural teaching, or art- 
icles designed to get “free advertising.” We 
frequently cannot use an excellent article because 
some other letter on the subject has rcently ap- 
peared or is scheduled to appear shortly. Would- 
be correspondents should study our paper and 
note the sort of article we print—chiefly experi- 
ence letters of agricultural or country life prog- 
ress; brief, crisp reports of things accomplished 
rather than essays or lengthy communications. 

Rural New Yorker, 333 W. 30th St.. New York 
City. Wm, W. Higgins, Editor. Circulation, 
225,000. Has a department once each month eaited 
by women, and as much as possible by farm 
women. A serial and holiday fiction. Purchases 
occasional good photos of especial interest and 
value. 

Southern Agriculturalist, 1523 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 50c a year. Circulation, 510,202. 
E. E, Miller, Editor. Appeals to Southern farm- 
ers and their families, and favors intensely prac- 
tical help on every farm and in every farm home. 
Feature a few attractive stories about farm peo- 
ple who have done unusual things. Uses stories 
of farm experiences from actual farmers. 

Successful Farming, 17th and Locust Sts., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Meredith Publication; also pub- 
lish Better Homes and Gardens. Covers too 
large a territory to give space to material vf 
purely local interest. Territory includes Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Oklahoma. Not necessary that ma- 
terial for publication should come from that 
territory, but we aim to choose material of in- 
terest to farmers living in the states mentioned. 
If you are doing something worth while in your 
locality, which could be done in many localities, 
or if you could write up some one who is, we 
want to know about it. If it is of local interest, 
we do not care for it. We buy only original 
articles and for the exclusive use of Successful 
Farming. If you expect to sell the same article 
to several papers, do not send it to us. Like arti- 
cles full of information and inspiration. 

Trucking News, 1771-1781 Delaware Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Oliver G. Moebs, Editor, writes that he 
is in market for anything of interest to the 
trucking industry. Rates of payment were not 
mentioned. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 11th and Walnut Sts., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Circulation, 104,141. Use special 
articles with photographs on subjects of interest 
to farm people, from 1000 to 3000 words long; 
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short articles suitable for department material 
and preferably illustrated, from 100 to 6000 
words long; news paragraphs dealing with farm- 
ers’ activities. All general articles must be 
based on the experience of practical farmers. 
Likes agricultural articles such as “Buffalo and 
Wolf Farms.” Payment is made on acceptance 
at one cent a word for material. 

Western Farm Life, 1518 Court Place, Denver, 
Colo. Circulation, 61,250. $1.00 for two years. 
W. S. Edmiston, Publisher. Articles describing 
farming methods applied with success in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. 
Pays $2.50 per column after publication. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis. 
Circulation, 98,273. C. H. Everett, Editor. Runs 
21 departments weekly; no preference in feature 
over other material; women’s interest for Wis- 
consin farm women. 

Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis. E. R. MclIn- 
tyre, Editor. Circulation, 105,717. Short, terse 
items of a practical nature that would be inter- 
esting locally, especially material relating to the 
modernizing of the farm home, preferably by 
women who have lived on farms. Photographs 
are purchased. Material reported on promptly, 
and payment made on first of each month after 
publication. “Our appeal is to farmers, stock- 
men and their wives and children, and mostly 
to those of Wisconsin and Eastern Minnesota. 
Has no excessive preference for feature over 
other material, but runs the usual number of 
features. Articles of this kind usually are writ- 
ten by our editors and field men, although we 
buy a few. We also depend on our several 
departments each issue. We prefer informative 
over entertaining material. We pride ourselves 
on keeping abreast of current farm events, shows 
and conventions, with stories and comment. We 
run a farm and home-mechanics section. It is 
not necessary that pictures accompany material 
wanted for our publication, but timeliness is 
important and that the articles shall be season- 
able, practical, anticipating the wants of readers. 
Brevity consistent with the subject is desirable.” 

Women’s Farm Journal, Berne, Ind. Monthly; 
25c a year. Earl E. Gipe, Editor. Stories of 
3000 words, giving account of actual experiences 
of farm women in management of home, family, 
garden, etc. Uses some fiction of interest to 
women and of high moral standards. Pays on 
publication, one-fourth to one cent; slow in 
handling. 

Canadian Countryman, 198 Richmond St., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Daniel McKee, Editor. Uses 
short stories and serials of rural life, adventure, 
love, preferably with the scene laid in Canada— 
any good story for farmers, their wives and 
families. Sets length limit at 2000 to 6000 words; 
buys photographs, and pays on publication. 





ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN ; 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Ii. 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed for publication, promptly, neatly, acce- 
rately. 50c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Special rates on long manuscripts. Minor corrections spon 
request. 

One carbon copy included. 


VERA COFFEE 
1610 S. Van Buren St., San Angelo, Texas. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed for pub- 
‘lication. 50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon included. 
Prompt service. 
ARLA L. RILEY 
13716 Fernwood Street, East Cleveland, Ohio 





AUTHORS 


Your manuscript prepared for publication by a com- 
petent typist. Prompt and accurate service. 50c per 
thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. Carbon included; 
minor corrections made in grammar. 


ZETHEL EATON 
Mexico, Missouri, R. R. 6 





THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth: $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Obio 





We will type your manuscript, making minor corrections 
and supplying a carbon copy, 1,000 words for 50c. We also 
offer a service which includes helpful criticism and thor- 
ough revision, by an editor and author of extensive experi- 
ence. Reasonable rates. 

AUTHOR’S SERVICE GUILD 
P. O. Box 2008, Philadelphia, Pa. 














MINNESOTA TYPIST 
Will correctly prepare your manuscripts for 
publication. 50c a thousand words; poetry, 2¢ 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon copy. 


ELLA M. ISAACSON 
3524 47th Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 











508 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 





$8 PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $8 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. Not a school—no courses or 
books to sell. You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. Original 
plots and ideas are what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 
Lower Prices for August Buyers 


Good, strong envelopes, with gummed flaps, for flat mailing. 

9x12 9%x12% " 
25 envelopes....$ .50 24 Pound 25 envelopes....$ .55 
50 envelopes.... .90 KRAFT 50 envelopes.... 1.00 


A heavy, extra strong envelope for rough handling. 
25 envelopes....$ .60 28 Pound 25 envelopes....$ .65 
KRAFT 





50 envelopes.... 1.15 50 envelopes.... 1.20 
6x9 6%4x9% 

50 envelopes....$ .50 24 Pound 50 envelopes....$ .55 
100 envelopes.... .90 KRAFT 100 envelopes.... 1.00 
Good grade manuscript paper, standard, 20 lbs. 

Special High Grade (Boxed) — 
500 sheets...... $1.10 Cut 500 sheets...... $1.55 


1000 sheets...... 2 84x11 1000 sheets...... 2. 90 


Heavy duty typewriter ribbons—75c each, three for $1.80. 


We prepay postage anywhere east of Rocky Mountains, west 
of Rockies or Canada, add 10%. (10% discount on 
orders of $5.00 or over.) 


Note: Send for our booklet, ‘‘The Correct Preparation of 
the Manuscript’’ and complete catalogue, it's FREE. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 
Printers-Publishers UPLAND, INDIANA 


Farm and Ranch Review, 2nd Ave. and 6th St., 










































Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a ecarcity of really verse writers. Become 
ene. This practical k will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 
principles of poetry 
and composition of all 
verse forms. Edwin 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 
the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.” 

_ Some of the man 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of erse; 
_ Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt Metersand the Stanza; 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. Blank Verse, Dramat- 
ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
The Lyric; The Sennet; Light Verse; Satirical 
Verse; Humorous Verse; Parody; etc., ete. 

With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
— can build up your poem into suitable stanze 
engths; in short, you will underetand ‘‘the language 
of poetry.” 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 








WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Bept., 

22 E. 12th Street. Cineinnati, Ghie. 

Pg eri ey send mie a copy of ‘‘Tie Art of Versif- 
m,”’ for which I enclose $2 (M. 0.. emeck or currency). 
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W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Twice a month; 
$1.00. Chas. W. Peterson, Editor. Uses prac- 
tical articles that interest or help farmers. 


Farmer’s Advocate and Home Magazine, London, 


Ont., Canada. Weekly; $1.00. Short articles 
and practical items for stockraisers, general farm- 
ers, dairymen, etc.; and household hints for 
domestic department. 


Farmers’ Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 


Canada. Stories under 3000 words; articles deal- 
ing with unusual activities on the farm, novel 
farm devices, etc. Pay on publication. 


Free Press Prairie Farmer, 300 Carlton St., Win- 


nipeg, Man., Canada. Weekly; $1.00. Geo. R. 
Belton, Editor. Uses only a few articles by 
Canadian farmers in the West; photos of West- 
ern Canada farming scenes desired. Pays end 
of month of publication. 


The Northwest Farmer, Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 


peg, Canada. Twice a month; $1.00. H. B. 
Smith, Editor. Circulation, 110,000. Established 
1882. The pioneer farm journal of Western 
Canada. Articles of not more than 800 words 
on farm, livestock, poultry, household; short 
series for children, and news items of an agri- 
cultural nature from western Canada. Prefer 
story in writer’s own experience, descriptions 
and cuts of home-made devices and labor-saving 
conveniences and sketches. Pays on acceptance, 
$2.50 a column of 800 words. All articles must 
be practical, preferably the writer’s own experi- 
ence, or his account of the experiences of an- 
other. We want facts, not theories. We use a 
great many descriptions and cuts of home-made 
devices and labor-saving conveniences, also 
sketches of the same. We report on manuscripts 
immediately and pay on acceptance, at the rate 
of $2.50 per column of 800 words.” 


Ontario Farmer, Consolidated Press, Publishers, 


Richmond and Sheppard Sts., Toronto, Canada. 
Also publish Canadian Home Journal, Saturday 
Night, etc. 


Western Farmer, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Edi- 


tor, E. W. Brundsen, B. S. A. Twice a month; 
5c per copy; $1.00 a year. The only articles used 
are of an agricultural nature, and therefore would 
have no appeal to those outside of a small circle 
in Western Canada. Photographs are used. 
Payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
$2 per column. 


Rauh Star Magazine, E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer 


Co., Union Stock Yards, Indianapolis, Ind. A 
house organ published monthly for farmers. Jos. 
Gayle, Editor. “We desire informative articles 
of approximately 1200 words which would in- 
terest farm people. They may pertain to matters 
of transportation, manufacturing in certain indus- 
tries, financing as it affects a rural life, etc. 
Human-interest stories also are good. We might 
use articles based on interviews with prominent 
people whose names our readers would recog- 
nize. Stories written by women on some phases 
of household duties or family relationships would 
interest farm women. The object of this month- 
ly magazine is to build and hold the good will 
of our thousands of actual customers and pros- 
pects.” 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 67) 
Women’s and Household Periodicals 


The Country Home, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
Tom Cathcart, Editor. “Have national rural au- 
dience of farm and small-town folks who like 
good entertaining articles and fiction. Especially 
devoted to subjects pertaining to home, garden 
and farm. Also use sports, travel and general 
features. Practically everything is written to 
order. Suggest that prospective contributors 
write first and study the magazine. We pay three 
cents a word and up on acceptance.” 









The Gentlewoman,* 615 W. 43rd St., New York. 
Marion White, Editor. 25c a year. “We desire 
shorter stories of about 3000 words of interest to 
the home woman in the small town. Stories should 
contain action and heart interest. We pay $5.00 
per 1000 words on publication.” 


The Home Friend Magazine, United Publish- 
ing Co., 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
5c a copy; 20c a year. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
“We want short stories from 1200 to 5000 words 
of the romantic type and preferably not having 
rural settings. We use poetry of the inspirational 
type; articles about the home of particular in- 
terest to the small town woman, not exceeding 


























HOW TO WRITE 
STORIES THAT 
SELL 


Answers These and 
Many Other 
Questions 


Given seven qualities, a short- 
story title is well chosen. Aptness 
and brevity are two of the quali- 
ties. What are the other five? 

The story writer may choose any 
one of six principal viewpoints in 
telling his story. One is the ‘‘all- 
seeing author’s viewpoint.’’ What 
are the other five? 

What are three effective methods 
for shortening the short-story? 

Can short-story plots be devel- 
oped from newspaper clippings? 

What is local color? 

Emotions of many kinds are 
found in the successful short-story. 
Four are found much more com- 
monly than others. One of these 
is love. What are the other 
three? 

What is the “single impression,” 
and why is it indispensable in the 
short-story? 

Should you accompany your 
manuscripts with a letter to the 
editor? 








How to Write Stories 
That Sell 


FREE, With Six Months’ Subscription to THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST at Regular Price, $1 


HIS condensed presentation of short-story principles and methods 

will benefit the successful writer; to the novice it is invaluable. 
The theory and practice of short-story writing is covered in twenty- 
one chapters. 


I. Why Editors Reject 
II. The Short-Story 


VIII. Imagination and 


XV. Putting Thrills in 
Verisimilitude the Story 


and Other Litera- IX. Shortening the XVI. How to Use Con- 
ry Forms Short-Story trast 
III. Relation of Plot to X. How to Tell the XVI. The Emotional 
the Story Story Factor 
XI. Starting the Story XVIII. Developing Your 
yg raga Right Own Style 
. ie Art o ar- 
XII. Closing the Story XIX. Name the Story 
acter-Drawing Skillfully Appropriately 
VI. Importance of the XIII. The Scenic Back- XX. How to Sell Your 
Single Impression ground Stories 
VII. Organizing Your XIV. How to Use Con- XXI. What Editors 
Material trast Want 


The Author & Journalist Has Helped 
Thousands—It Will Help You 


The AUTHOR &% JOURNALIST’S unparalleled coverage of 
markets; its fascinating, instructive articles, are indispensable alike 
to beginning and professional writers. Edited by writers for writers. 

“I want to advise you that I have sold three stories ous I had almost given up 


hope for, and I ascribe my success to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Handy 
Market List.’’-—Robert L. Roe, Pasadena, Calif. 


‘‘There is something about the type of material in your magazine that stimulates 
a fellow to watch his writing, and ever try towards a better style.’"—Frank A. 
Taber, Jr., New York. 

“THE AUTHOR & JOU RNAL IST has helped me much in preparing my stories 
and finding sales for them.’-—W. C. Franks, Purcell, Colo 
Subscribe for The Author & Journalist, six ahi. $1, and get 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL, free. Order today; edition 
of book is limited. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1833 Champa, Denver, Colo. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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2000 words. We use some humor. Payment is 
one-fourth cent a word on acceptance.” 





People’s Popular Monthly,** Des Moines, lowa. 
Carl C. Proper, Editor. Issued monthly; dc a 
copy; 25c a year. “Serials between 55,000 and 
65,000 words. The wholesome, romantic love story 
predominates. Can use adventure stories of do- 
mestic locale, short stories 5000 words in length, 
home stories of real people who have real problems 
and love stories with a humorous trend. 

“Our reading public is the small-town woman 
and her family. By small-town I mean between 
5000 and 50,000. Have some rural also. These 
people are not interested in stories of so-called 
high society, sophisticated, ultra modern, situa- 
tions. They prefer people in settings which they 
can understand. They like adventure and mystery, 
but are thumbs down on the morbid crime story 
and the problem story dealing with the eternal 
triangle or the sex question. Right now we are in 
the field for the wholesome, inclined to take the 
cheery, lighter material. We use an occasional 
entirely serious story, but the tragedy never. 

“We are in the market for a 60,000 word serial 
at this writing. We want something with woman 
appeal, but might use the vigorous, dramatic story 
for a change, providing there was a sustaining 
love interest running through it. A mystery story 
not concerned with the sordid would be consid- 
ered. We generally pay on acceptance at varied 
rates.” 





The Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York. Virginia Roderick, Editor. “Much of our 
material is supplied by arrangement, but we are 
glad to have manuscripts submitted dealing with 
problems and interests of modern, civic-minded 
women. The magazine goes to key women in 
communities throughout the country, members 
of clubs, Leagues of Women Voters, Parent 
Teacher Associations, etc. They look to the 
Woman’s Journal for special information along 
the lines of these activities and other articles on 
aspects of peace, child welfare, civic beauty, polit- 
ical reform, etc., handled from the woman’s point 
of view. We pay one cent a word and up shortly 
after acceptance.” 





Miscellaneous 

The Billboard,* 25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, O. 
Wilfred J. Riley, Editor. $3.00 a year. “We use 
a few special articles of from 2500 to 3000 words 
on subjects pertaining to the amusement business. 
These articles are bought only on assignment. 
Payment is from two to two and a half cents a 
word on publication.” 

Lindlahr’s Magazine,* a new publication which 
deals with the health field. It is published at 1476 
Broadway, New York. “We are interested in 
inspirational articles and manuscripts on health 
topics. We want articles, stories, etc., in the 
neighborhood of 2000-2500 words, paying at the rate 
of one-half to one cent a word on acceptance.” 





Office Economist, P. O. Box 57, Jamestown, 
N. Y. C. W. Simpson, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We can use 500 to 2000-word articles on business 


Writer's Digest 


topics. We are primarily interested in articles on 
office methods, office arrangement and equipment. 
No fiction. Photographs may accompany articles 
for illustration. We report within thirty days and 
pay one-half to two cents a word on acceptance.” 





The Playgoer, 134 N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Emery E. Brugh, Editor. “We require stories of 
500 to 1500 words and articles from 350 to 1500 
words. We are also able to make use of numer- 
ous special articles on styles, current events, and 
so forth. We pay one cent a word on publication.” 





The Puzzler, M. P. Gould Co., 450 Fourth Ave., 
New York. “Our need at the present time is 
for stories of a romantic nature for use not only 
in Pussler Magazine, but in our various other 
small publications. Our rates are one to two cents 
a word. Miss Mayo is no longer editor.” 





Radio Writers’ Guild, 2235 N. Kedzie Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. John W. Carl, Managing Editor. 
“We want offerings of plays suitable for radio 
presentation. Writers who bear in mind that the 
radio play is sensed by the ear alone, and there- 
fore requires a very close application of the es- 
sentials of short-story structure, will come near- 
est to producing the sort of material we want. 
In other words, we want preferably one scene 
and one time period in the play, and not more 
than two scenes unless the plot has possibilities 
for powerful dramatic appeal. Restrict the num- 
ber of characters, both present and speaking and 
mentioned, but not speaking to the fewest possible. 
Plays may be either comedy or drama; _ running 
15, 30 or 45 minutes, with the medium length pre- 
ferred. A useful hint in writing these plays is 
to write out the entire play in dialogue, avoiding 
explanations and stage directions.” 





Wayside Salesman, Waverly, Iowa. Frank 
Gruber, Editor. “The Wayside Salesman goes to 
owners and operators of barbecue stands, way- 
side inns, road houses and similar wayside busi- 
ness places. We want articles that will be of 
interest and help to owners of such places, Suc- 
cess stories, telling how others have made success, 
articles that will help operators to draw trade; 
in fact anything that will be of interest or help to 
operators of wayside business places. It is im- 
portant that manuscripts be accompanied by pho- 
tographs as they will stand little chance of ac- 
ceptance without them. Length of articles is 
limited to 1000 words, about 800 preferred. We 
pay one cent a word and 75c and up for photo- 
graphs.” 


Didn’t Get a Cent for It 


Veteran Author: “I understand -the 
Monthly Blabberdash pays so much a 
word.” 


Starving Writer: “Then the last story of 
mine they accepted must be considered deaf 


and dumb.” 
F, P. Prrzer. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 


The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air, and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 


s 


“It’s not so much,” she 
said, ‘‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.”’ 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. I/t’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu 
scripts. It’s our business 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of WRITER’S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the medium for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bags every day This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports 
from our correspondents. 


Isn't it logic to believe the 
same staff that handles this in 
c ation will be adequately 
to handle a criticism 
nanuscript? We are 
it lines of the writing 
business, and if your work 
carries with it a general tone 
erity we'll surprise you 
jur assistance. 

















to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There’s 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff isexpert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 


scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


A CLEAR, concise, accurate 
“ and detailed criticism of 


your manuscript. 


WN ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 


‘Prpoawtiactite and authentic 
/ marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold. we tell you 
where If it can he sold after 


Address all manuscripts with check 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 


22 EAST 12th STREET 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 
E will give complete plot 
revision suggestions, make 
minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 
NFORMATION that we feel 
will help the writer along 
even if it does not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


|” handed R that your 
v manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered The 
charges, based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 





s up 
cc $3 
Only 6 é th 
nal s between 5,( 
i ge ts 
7 é nuscripts 
Verse é ici f 5¢ 
pet (ine AUF a mir. num charge 
of $1 ) Over if lines 
per line 
Revision suggestions and 
specific marketing information but 


twice the above rates 

We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75c per thousand 
words—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes one complete set of 
carbons FREE 

The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 


to cover to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Join 


HE Guild was organized to assist writers new URRENT activities 
in their chosen field, as well as the veteran, be published in a special Guild Depart- 
by promoting closer co-operation among pub- ment in WRITER’S DIGEST, which has 
lishers, editors and been selected as the 
writers. Its professional Offic! Orean of the 


counsel and constructive ° ° *Lyp 
literary advice will be of Partial List of the Guild s Guild. And, as a special 


inestimable value to you Benefits to Members sniiintithis en Cane 


in your work. : ; 
In addition to this 1—Valuable contact with members, pub- members, WRITER’S 


enluntle professional lishers, editors and successful writers DIGEST, for one year, 
counsel and aid, the 2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc sth Ss teed oe 
Guild maintains a con- tive criticism of original work by 
structive criticism de- able literary critic, with three prob- every application for 
partment for Fg able market suggestions membership in the 
under the direction of a | 3__Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Market | Guild! 
competent iaterary Guild Information,” mailed each member 
Upon joining the ~ ’ monthly, listing fresh market infor 
every member is fur- mation, editorial tips, prize contests, you but a partial idea 
nished with a credit slip news, etc . a Ee 
of $2 to apply against = of the Guild’s activities 
criticism of original 4—National publicity on Guild activities. and the many advan- 
work. ben ee ae, conducted tages a membership in 
Besides the criticism exclusively for members. a ar 

i e, Aeettee ; the Guild will give you. 
department, the — 6—Special prices on books. E ? - : ; 
ids i i eir = rae . : : . ‘very writer who ts in 
aids sete: sgbcba 7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
contacts with mage emblem on your personal stationery 


markets by issuing Se i 
monthly, an Advance 8—One-year subscription for Writer's 


stlees et In- Digest, the Official Organ of the ber without delay. The 

Bulletin of Market 2 

formation on current Guild. present membership fee 

magazine needs, selling ; ‘ 

tips, etc. These Bulletins ; = moderate. We urge 
Ez S$ interested writers to join now by 


will be mailed, fresh from the editors’ 
pens, to each member without charge. using the application blank below. 


of Guild members will 








This, however, gives 


earnest about his career 
should become a mem- 














Publishers 

Guild of 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS Ameriéa 
GUILD OF AMERICA, Z 

1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





lL enclose $5 for membership in the Guild. This will entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a 


credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. I am to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. 
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